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INTRODUCTION 


a 


The Meadville Theological School was organized at 
Meadville, Pennsylvania in 1844. The subsequent development of 
the entire school, and of the teaching of social ethics in par- 
ticular, was influenced by the reflection in its teachers and 
students of the state of the Unitarian and other denominations in 
which they had been nurtured and the current influences of the 
national and local ethos. Within and between each of these influ- 
ences tensions moved in the life of the school. 

In the 40's of the last century the American people were 
in process of developing a culture of their own and conquering a 
continent. Boston, seat of Unitarianism, symbolized the former, 
and Meadville, in the trans-Allegheny West, the latter. In that 
decade of Meadville Theological School's establishment, for all 
that anyone knew, the age of general reform was still with America: 
the struggle incarnate in Jefferson and Jackson of the agrarian 
South and West against mercantile New England and the buoyant 
optimism and horizon-searching, dreaming reform projects of Trans- 
cendentalist Boston. Actually the avinines’ was changing. In 
three years the controversy around the Mexican War would begin the 
breaking of the old coalitions, and the next decade would see the 
Democratic movement split and a new alliance, the Republican, 
appear, both the split and the new party expressing a crucial re-— 
grouping: free manetenteces and farming (North and West) against 
1 


Southern slavery. 

But in 1844 this was still as yet unrecognized. Jacksonian 
and Whig principles remained the perceived opponents. General re- 
form, not abolition alone, still seemed to be the intellectual 
ferment. 


The bulk of the farmers around Meadville, Pennsylvania 


were undoubtedly frontier-minded Democrats. The Meadville 


Messenger in its first issue (1805) had proclaimed its allegiance 
to Jeffersonian principles, but promised impartial admission of 

essays, proclaiming propitiously that "Truth can only be advanced 
by discussion."@ To the extent that Meadville Theological School 


was Unitarian inspired, a tension then was present. Boston > 
Unitarianism had traditionally been Federalist, Hamiltonian; the 
religion of the Pennsylvania West was that emotionalism, revival- 
ism, and pietism which accompanied frontier democracy. This ten- 
sion was inmediately reflected within the school inasmuch as a 
part of its inspiration and half its student body were of the re- 
wvivalistic Christian Connexion. The Christians, as the members 
of this sect were called, found the Unitarians haughty and aristo- 
cratic,° and the Unitarians doubtlessly found them in turn vulgar. 
But the Meadville experiment was looked upon by the more 


far-seeing among its founders as an experimental chance for New 
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3 
England religious liberalism to escape the sterile restrictions 
of its one class (mercantile) nature through the fusion of reli- 
gious Liberalism of the democratic plain people. 

The apparent lack of concern of staid Unitarianism for the 
enthusiasm of practical reform troubled the eminent Christtan 
Elder Austin Craig. Regarding the establishment of Meadville 
Theological School, he observed that schools of theology do rela- 
tively little for the advancement of great moral and acetal in- 
'terests and that ten laymen could be found in the country more 
active for peace, temperance, freedom, and general reform than 
the majority of the country's seminaries. Thought Craig, the 
Clerical profession (meaning the educated ones) has not the con- 
fidence of the masses of the people because its training severs 
the clergy from the actual life of the busy world. if seminaries 
had to be, better that they teach physics, general history, as- 
tronomy, mental and political science, anatomy, and ethics than 
Hebrew, Bible , homiletics, and theology.” 

Within the Unitarian Church covert daenes abe of the re- 
form program of Parker and the Transcendentalist theology of 
Emerson, such as James Freeman Clarke, who was involved in the 


founding of Meadville, agreed with the doubts and hopes of Elder 


Craig.* Though not openly expressing his hopes for "Social Ethics*® 
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4 ’ 
at Meadville, Clarke subtly influenced his father-in-law, the 
individual founder of Meadville school, Harm Jan Huidekoper.+ 
Huidekoper, born in Holland », had migrated to America and 
pecome the wealthy squire of the part of Pennsylvania surrounding — 
Meadville due to his managerial position in the Holland Land 
Company. He was of Mennonite descent, and probably something of 
the left wing Reformation concern of that body with freedom and 
reform entered into his becoming a Unitarian.” In Oldenbarnevelt, 
New York, before he settled in Pennsylvania, he had mingled with 


ton Francis Adrian 


such Dutchmen as the Uni tarian-Mennonite minis 
Van Der Kemp, who in Holland had led the "Patriot" Party which had 
kept Holland from aiding Britain during the American Revolution 9 
which had invested in American bonds, which had successfully agi- 
tated for Dutch recogni tion of the United States, and which had 
unsuccessfully raised a revolutionary "Vry Corps" around Leyden 
to overthrow the reigning military despotism of Holland and to es-~ 
tablish popular representation and civil liberties.°© 

This background, together with attacks on his Unitarianisn, 
drove Harm Jan Huidekoper towards social reform. But his weal thy 
position in a state of Jacksonian Democrats, “ the lack of “social 
problems" on the frontier, his huge face-to-face charitable activi- 
ties, and his distaste for the French Revolution that had humbled 
his native Holland pushed him away from social reform.5 


The result of this dichotomy for Huidekoper was a 
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consciously conservative ideology contradicted by his actual sup- 
port of reforms, plus a wholehearted commitment to the Unitarian 
free mind principle of granting the right to disagree to others. 

He treated reforms with irony, not malice. He appreciated 
that the age in which he lived was revolutionary, but counseled 
moderation.= 

Huidekoper claimed to be a moderate on the anti-slavery 
question,°© yet once in the midst of arguing with his son-in-law, 
James Freeman Clarke, about the dangers of disobediance to law 
(particularly the Fugitive Slave Act), he bestowed money on a 
group of fugitive slaves who happened upon them.* On a similar 
occasion when Huidekoper offered to help fugitive slaves, his 
grandson was so impressed that it was to this that he later at- 
tributed the bogiunines of his Abolitionism and eventual Civil War 
generalcy.© Before the Republican Party had adopted its name and 
was still a fringe group of radicals, Harm Jan Huidekoper found 
his heart warming to that movement .° 

Similarly, despite his ideology of conservatism, his home 
was a perpetual retreat for German Republican refugees’ and a place 
of rest for such radicals as Harriet Martineau.® He freely sup- 
ported Clarke's projects of reform, saying "When God had provided 
wealth, it should be used to relieve suffering."9 In short, 
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Meadville'’s individual founder was that sort of old style chari- 


table philanthropist who would protect the virtue of self-reliance 
from the erosive effects of social reform! but who, despite his 
best judgment, was constantly finding himself on the side of 
reform. 

Harm Jan Hui dekoper' s tolerance for reform must have been 
tested by the attitudes of the first youth of his school. The 


frontier earnestness and fervor of the local (Christian) students 


J ™ 


of those early days was such as was never to be lost in the later 
life of the school.” One member of the first class tells in his 
school autobiography of how his incoherent frontier leanings found 
form at Meadville in the principle of religious liberty and the 
"yohilanthropic movements of our day."9 3 

But the first Unitarian students of Meadville were likewise 
filled with: social interests and ideals. One of them tells us how 
he was "“f{nitiated into .. . [the] mysteries and iniquities" of 
dry goods importing at Boston: not meaning is Snow a "reproach 
upon my employers, but rather upon the whole system [adulteration 
and false advertising| with which they, in common with other un- 
worthy men, are connected." At the age of fourteen this first 
Meadviller had been succored by Dr. Howe at the New England 

instil 


Institution for the Blind, and while at Meadville he was offered, 


-upén Dr. Howe's recommendation, the directorship of a similar 
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” 
institution established by the North Carolina legislature. The 
young man, though impelled by his heart to repay his debt to 
philanthropy, refused and continued at Meadville when told that 
to secure the position he must give at least lip-service to the 
cause of slavery. 

Meadville then had its resources for a good beginning in 
social ethics: the national temper of the times, the frontier 
democracy, the simple folk of the Christian Connexion, Transcen- 


dentalist Unitarian reform, a benevolent founder, and a lively 


student body. Symbolic of Meadville's destiny never to be able _ 
to escape the challenge of social injustice was the location of 


the first Meadville building, a reconverted church, directly across 
— 


the road from the town jail. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE EARLY YEARS: 1844-1883 


The earliest document pertaining to the proposed curriculum 
of the school is a letter seemingly from Harm Jan Huidekoper him- 
self dated February 1, 1844, which gives "Moral Philosophy" a place 
of honor and advanced standing in the third and final year of the 
ministerial course. Six months later "Mental and Moral Philosophy" 
is listed as one of the eight fields of éteay in a draft of the 
Meadville prospectus. As actually published » the first prospectus 
cut the curriculum cake in ten slices, one of which was still 
"Mental and Moral Philosophy."° During the first decade of the 
school thirty-one separate courses were listed leading toward the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree: twelve in Bible, five in theology, 
four in homiletics, four miscellaneous, three in church history, 
and three in philosophy. Within the last category was included 
the course in moral philosophy. * The total lecture hours of the 
three year course were 986, of which thirty-two hours (4%) were 
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devoted to moral philosophy.+ 


Rufus Phineas Stebbins 

The teacher of moral philosophy, and a dozen other subjects, 
was Meadville's first president, Rufus Phineas Stebbins, "Channing 
Professor of Christian Ethics and Theology, and Lecturer on Sacred 
Rhetoric and the Hebrew Prophets," as his full title ran.” Dr. 
Stebbins was an urbane New England clerical gentleman of the old 
Unitarian school.” In New England he had distinguished himself — 
for his militant morality against slavery, intemperance, war, and 
dancing.* The pietist virtues and the morality of the reformer 
were still well mixed in the systematic ideologies and personal 
attitudes of that day. : 

Dr. Stebbins reflected his old militant interests in lec- 
ture and informal conversation. He saw as one of the chief reasons 
for ministerial education the inculeation of an understanding of 
the state of society so that the minister might aid in the breaking 
up of old opinions .> Before the tribunal of the Gospel the divine- 
be ordained obligations of man to than, the evil customs of men 


however antiquated, and the acts of men however applauded must be 
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10 
arraigned. To this end the minister must be acquainted not only 
with the Christian ethic, but also with the workings of the human 
minds the process of thought, the avenues of the abbeetions (emo- 
tions), the subtle states of the mind (aid Stebbins mean rationali- 
zation?), and the laws governing the mind under differing outward 
circumstances. 

To supplement his lectures on ethics Dr. Stebbins encour- 
aged the formation among the student body of an extracurricular 
"seminar," as the newfangled German invention was termed, on social 
betterment. It was called "The Philanthropic Association" until 
1856, after which it was know as "The Society of Inquiry." Such 
a student organization for- social ethics was the first in America > 


well antedating Harvard's similar establishment of such a group.” 


Oliver Stearns 


_ By the end of Meadville's first decade and the presidency 
of Stebbins, it was clear to most that the age of general reform 
was passing into a period of the defense of the founding fathers! 
principles of freedom against the encroachments of slavery. Dr. 
Stebbins' successor as president and teacher of ethics was Oliver 
Stears, who served during the black years 1856 to 1862. The dif- 
ference between the two periods is symbolized by Dr. Stebbins‘ 
characterization as an enemy of dancing, drinking, war » and slav- 
ery, referred to above, and Dr. Stearns’ heated major concern with 


the one evil-- slavery.° 
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The arrival of Stearns meant also a new theology for social 


ethics (Stebbins had accepted the traditional philosophy, tempered 


by Unitarian Biblical exegesis). To Stearns the cosmos and human 


history moved in time by struggles culminating in peace, followed 


by new struggles on a higher level. He says, “Christianity stirs 


the depths of .. - conflict in masses of men as no other influence 
ever did. . - - it knows nothing [ultimately] of classes, ... it 


creates sects and parties who contend passionately. Thus it is 


leaven and makes a ferment ."+ A 


Stearns quadrupled the time of the ethics course (to two 
full years) ” and added new text books on the subject. 


Ethics® found social ethics to be larger and more complex than the 
other branches of ethics (ethical relations between man and God, 
between man and himself, and between man and objects) ,* and pro- 
ceeded to survey ethical schools with this emphasis in mind. 
Dugald Stewart's The Philosophy of the Active and Moral 


Powers of Man was another text introduced by Stearns.° It bound 


in uneasy alliance the providential and naturalistic explanation 
of ethics, For example, patriotism was traced to geographical 
isolation of a people. Yet ultimately wants and necessities 
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merely develop but do not create social principles; these latter 
are directly created by God.+ Some of Stewart's observations are 
untapioted for the period. By attributing national hostilities 
to the false equation of differing syubois (language) with differ- 


ing concepts,” he approaches modern theories of semantics. 


Re- 
garding the institution of property, he develops at length the 
theory that property is primarily the result of labor, and labor 
alone,* but then quickly leaps away from his apparent attack on 
property as unearned by an appended recognition of the sacredness 
of property customs as established by law.” 

The most interesting of the texts introduced by Stearns 


is Francis Wayland's The Elements of Moral Science. Its approach 

to social ethics seems to be a Jeffersonian philosophy of democracy 

combined with influences of the older left wing Reformation ethic. 
Wayland finds men obliged to ethical living both indirectly 

as sons of the same Father (God) and directly as of the same 

species. Natural law grants all men equalities of rights but not 

of condition.” He equates natural rights with the Christian 

law of reciprocity, to apply to nations and classes as well as 

to individuals.© From this premise arise justice, the non- 

interference with others, ’ and the rights of bodily,° 
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intellectual,+ and apiritual freedom \( that is, the right to dam 
oneself by false doctrine) .* The wife is subordinate to the hus- 


‘band,® and the child to parents, but not beyond the limit of 


conscience.” 


The only basis then for oppression of one class by another 
is a denial that the class oppressed is human.” To Wayland the 
slave is certainly a human and, therefore, his rights are violated.° 
The spirit of the Bible supports this view, he believes, and the 
references in that book to slavery as a going institution were 
merely a technique of getting this basic Spirit over to all classes r 
including slaveholders.’ Then the duty of the master is to free 
his slave; but the duty of the slave, pending that freedom, is 
submission as an act of Christian reciprocity.® 

- Government » in deference to natural rights, should keep 
public relief of the poor at a minimum,” thus freeing the Christian 
virtues of benevolence and gratitude in face-to-face almsgiving.2° 
Similarly, government should not interfere in the economic pursuits 
of men since interference can only lead to a lowering of the stand- 
ara of living.!+ | 

The best formal safeguard against governmental interference 
with natural and Christian rights is the division of powers between 

Clearly separated legislative, executive, and judicial branches ./* 


But more basically, a people gets the government it deserves: 
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those peoples motivated by fear have monarchial governments; those 


by imagination, aristocratic governments with their pomp and tra- 


dition; and those by morality, democratic governments .+ 


Thus far natural social ethics and the moral law of God 
together are seen to demand the democracy, civil liberties, and 
distrust of government associated with the Jeffersonian theory of 


natural rights. But amongst this reflection of pride in American 


| accomplishmests are other sentiments seemingl y= traceable | directly 


to the left wing Reformation ideology. Wayland, by recognizing 
the cogency of Christian opposition to oath taking, implicitly 
carries distrust of government beyond natural rights and laissez- 
faire doctrines to the Anabaptist revolutionary indictment of the 
basis of even the minimal government. He is not entirely sure if 
all oaths should be refused, but he is certain that in many cases 
they should be.” 

Another Anabaptist trend in Wayland is his opposition to 
war, The nation, he says, has no moral right to violate the in- 
dividual's love for all mankind by forcing him to fight.° 
Wayland's pacifism is not passive but dynamic. The duty of the 
moral individual in the face of un just power is not conformity to 


evil, nor revolution, a form of war evil in itself, but martyrdon, 


which he sees as a non-violent form of active (and successful) 


opposition. He adduces as examples the failure of the English 


' Civil War (where the martyrdom of the tyrant Charles led to the 


failure of the revolution) and the success, without violence, of 
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the just in the Glorious Revolution of 1688, a success brought 
about by a generation of Protestant martyrs. Wayland's historical 
interpretation may be shaky, but his ethic of martyrdom seems 


ad 


Clearly of left wing Reformation origin. 


Abiel Abbot Livermore 

Meadville's third president, who assumed office in 1862 : 
continued as one of the functions of that office the teaching of 
ethics. By this time, however, Unitarianism had moved far enough 
along from any set traditional ethical position that Livermore 
felt the need to supplement his course with the offerings of men 
having other views than his own. By the 1880's sociology and 
systematic social reform were entering the purview of the most 
advanced elements of the church, and these too were to receive an 
ever increasing place in the Meadville curriculum. (Indeed, 
Livermore's presidency, which lasted twenty-eight years, saw the 
formal separation of social ethics as an independent discipline 
from its original status as a subordinate part of the more highly 
metaphysical "moral philosophy." 

Dr. Livermore's course from the beginning included the 
study of social problems.” After lectures on the psychological, 
theological, and practical aspects of morality, the culmination 
of the course was an “historical view of the progress of moral 


philosophy."° To Livermore moral philosophy was not an mchanging 
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"ei ven," but an evolving body of thought and practice responding 
to changing problems in the world. : 

Livermore's vote as a Harvard alumnus against extending? | 
sympathy to the dying Theodore Parker must have been primarily 
motivated by theological rather than social considerations for at 
his most pietistic fulminating to New England youth against tobac- 
co, drink, gambling, and French novels, he found motivations for 
his personal ethic in the social realm. He traces the reckless- 
ness of modern youth to society's worship of mere greatness which 
rates the warrior (passion) above the writer (intellect) and the 
writer above the saint (morality) .” As an introduction to his 
Lectures to Young Men he lays the groundwork for ethical living 


in New England's freedom from castes, classes, and feudalism, in 
part traceable to the always present opportunities of the western 
frontier.© Yet New England's opportunities are also New England's 
threat to the individual's morality. American freedom can lead | 
to individual license. Our blessings of life, Liberty, property, 
and the pursuit of happiness call us to everlasting vigilance as 
to our duties. 

Livermore had spoken not only to the village youth of his 
parish but to the whole country. His book, The War with Mexico 


Reviewed, won the American Peace Society's award for the best work 
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on that subject,+ and not only influenced public opinion primarily 
against slavery and secondarily against war , but also made its 
mark upon the definitive estimate of the Mexican War made by the 
next generation of historians. He traces the causes of the War 

to the warlike customs of recent immigrants, to Anglo-Saxon pride 
of race” (which proclaims its destiny of freedom forgetful of the 
Anglo-Saxon sins of slavery, theft from the American Indian, Irish 
oppression, and industrial exploitation) ,° and to insatiable greed 
for more land.* But above all, to Livermore, the War was a terri- 
torial aggrandizement of the slave power and the slave trade.” He 
shows the triviality of the pretext for the outbreak of hostili- 
ties “« and begs all to remember that no metaphysical American and 
Mexican States fight, but individual human beings. ! He paints the 
“legitimate” and "illegitimate" barbarities inevitably accompany- 
ing war and the effects of war upon civil life at home and abroad: 
at home its strengthening of sectional hates ,° its nurture of | 
slave or soldier mentality, its encouragement to despotic govern- 


10 


ment, ? its whetting of more hunger for expansion, and its sowing | 


of dragon teeth that must spring up in a more fearful future holo- 


caust;7+ abroad, the falling of America's prestige as the one free 


land, the hope of the downtrodden everywhere .1* 
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_ There is an American destiny to spread freedom given by 
God a says Livermore, but such a spread can never succeed by force 2 
Our example is the way: the expenditures for war put into projects 
of social amelioration would greatly increase America's encourage- 
ment to freedom everywhere.” America‘ s destiny in relation to war 
4s on one hand the eradication of our glorification of war to 
children and on the other, world leadership towards international 
arbitration leading ultimately to a Congress of Nations.* 
Livermore's social ethic was based upon a theology of 
history akin to Stearns'. The motif of the Church in history is 
"overturn, overturn, overturn,"® Any revolution in art, science, 
literature, or government such as the revolution of Constantine, 
the rise of Islam, or the Reformation shocks the Church into 
change .° The American and French Revolutions with their "no king" 
helped forward the notion of “no bishop.” When the throne falls, 
the altar, close by, reels. And this is all to the good for 
stagnation is the most lamentable state of the Christian Church.® 
But this process of the Social and ecclesiastical change is not 
always upward, Livermore applies the Deuteronomic theory of his- 
tory to the modern world: God given prosperity can lead to national 
pride and other sins, and God, through His natural historical 


order, then punishes the nation by overthrow.” 
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The spirit of our age, says Livermore, represents the 
transition point of decision in a nation's life. Liberty is our 
national Goddess, but Mammon is equally our Goa.? Yet our age, 
sober, practical, and resolute,“ is an age of potential reform: 
the names of Washington, Lafayette, and Clarkson (the English 
abolitionist), the several heroes of American, French, and African 
freedom, will endure as long as the earth.°© The modern saints are 
Raikes, founder of the Sunday School, Worcester of the Peace 
Society, Father Matthew of temperance, Channing of the free mind, 
Tuckerman ot. is ministry-at-large, Dix of the mistreated insane, 
and Mann of the public school. * 

New evils face new reformers: dungeons in Austria, gibbets 
in Rome, slavery in the South; ° lack of missions, of ministers at 


large, of hospitals, of schools, of libraries, of lectures, of 


civil liberties, of temperance, of purity, of peace; © the problems 


of the struggle between labor and capital, of the mode of land 
holding; ’ the sins of lynch-law, of unemployment ,° of poverty.” 
Livermore especially felt the oppression of woman. True, — 
one of the most hopeful symptoms of the American character is its 
honorable treatment of women ; 2° yet the flattery, suavity, and 
condescension of the male which seems to say, "See how attentive 
and polite we, lords of the creation, are to the weaker sex, *11 


— 


must give way to honoring woman as man's equal. Says Livermore, 
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"Tt is time this folly had come to an end of speaking of her and 


treating her as if she were something more or less than human... . 


Not on account of difference, but of identity, is she to be honored 
as are all other human beings."1 And as with women, so would he 
have it to their capacity with children.” 

In the midst of every social evil lies the love of money, 
which in the eyes of the Old World has already branded the American 
character as sordid.® From greed arises tricks, dishonesty, specu- 
lation, angry competition, and family and friendship discords. 

Love of money unleashes the bulldogs of war, builds the slave ship 
and the distillery, and opens the brothel and the dramshop. It is 
love of money that produces political truckling for power and en- 
courages anti-republican sentiment. * 

The rationale for Livermore's zeal for reform was the 
holiness of God's creation, man, a title to be borne more proudly 


than that of king or president.” Mankind is ones: all slaveries 
i 


are family cruelties, and all wars are murders under the same roof .° 


Man's potentialities and some of his creations so far are our 
allies in reform: free institutions, republican government, equal- 
ity of man, toleration, and the New England congregationalism 
which is the Church's expression of secular democracy. - 
But behind man stands God and His moral law proclaimed by 
Jesus, Jesus is the judge of social evil,® the spirit of Jesus 


must be with the reformer or efforts are in vain,’ and the great 
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crusades against the sins of society are heralds of the coronation 


on earth of the risen and returned Christ.1 
The Church has shirked its responsibilities by removing 


2 for in most things and for most purposes, thought 


itself from life 
Livermore, "the body is the mind's place.” Institutions mould men 
just as men mould institutions. You cannot expect spirituality 
in the slave plantation, the brutal camp, or the damp cold cellars 
of city pauperisn.® But, for Livermore, intellectual explanations 
were not enough; anger could be holy. His blood boiled at man's 
inhumanity to man; some evils are too great to be borne patiently. 
"Tet the bastilles of tyranny fall," proclaimed Livermore.“ 

But scolding changes nothing.®© Rather than openly and 
fiercely attacking, let the Christian reformer strenuously apply 
the truth of Jesus.© The reforming minister should act firmly 


but not obstinately, zealously but not fanatically, courageously’ 


but not recklessly, with prompt decision but not angry impatience. 
He should struggle peacefully for peace, temperately for temperance, 


freely for freedom, purely for purity, justly for justice, and 


humanely for humanity.© Changing the world, not fierce gestures 


nor impractical dreams, is the goal of the Christian reformer. 


The American Revolution did more for the practical emancipation 


9 


and deliverance of the world than all the utopias of the dreamer. 


In 1864, Elder Austin Craig, distinguished minister and 


educator of the Christian Church and one of its more socially and 
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religiously liberal exponents, was appointed non-resident professor 
in the Department of Christian Life and Experience at Meadville.~ 
He had been involved in the founding of the school, at which time 
he had expressed forebodings as to the social-ethical role of the 
seminary. His service as periodic lecturer from 1864 to 1869 ap- 
parently indicates that the school's record had overcome his fears. 
Craig testifies to his satisfaction with the Meadville students, 
and he would be a good judge for his expression of his ethical 
views were not made alone from the formal platform, but also 
around the student dinner table in the give and take of friendly 
conversation, a participation in student life on which he insisted 
before accepting the professorship.” 

Craig ardently advocated the prophetic function of the 
minister, but thought in terms of moderation. He severely criti- 
cized the Church for failure in the social realm.” The minister 
must “preach politics," thought Craig; not petty saptisanshis but 
ethics.* He must preach as did the prophets, and with their theo- 
logical dynamic, the Old Testament doctrine of God's judgment in 
history.°? ihe cetiaainie should the minister avoid passing up the 
Samaritan on his doorstep for the benighted in the Antipodes; that 


is, avoiding the local controversial issue for one that is safe 


because it is far away.” 
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The true American citizen, taught Craig, does not love 

his country because of accident of birth or prejudice, but because 

he loves liberty, progress, and the uplifting of the oppressed and 

domtrodden.? It is not for us to claim God on our side but rather 


to assure that we are on God's side.” 


Craig traced the American genius for liberty” to the wide- 


spread free small ownership of land.* 


He thought the encourage- 
ment of this economic independence a far more effective mode of 
combatting poverty than personal charity.° 
With the purposes of the abolition movement he sympathized, 

but he cautioned that it must be pursued in love.® ‘The duty of ae 
the Christian slaveholder was gradually to prepare the slave for 
the responsibilities of freedom. ¢ Craig preached on special holi- 
days at the Negro church in Meadville, and if attendance is an 
indication, he established a fine relationship with the Negroes.° 

Craig's friendship with the Meadville Negroes is one indi- 
cation of the continuing concern of the school's social ethics 
with that people. In the Civil War and Reconstruction decades 
several local Meadville Negroes were students at the Theological 
School, preparing for the African Methodist Episcopal Church, the 


first free Negro denomination.” 


In 1869-70 a tne Institute”™ was held, consisting 
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of two weeks of lectures and conferences for ministers and laymen. 
Its form was almost identical to that of the Meadville Summer 
Institutes held forty some years later, but the content of the 

'69 Institute was almost entirely lacking in the social ethics 
characteristic of those of the later date. The nearest approach 
was lectures by the Reverend Frederic Frothingham on ikea eden 
connected with the temperazee seteens* 

But it is not to be thought that this period saw no formal : 
consideration of social ethics save in the work of Livermore and | 
Craig. In 1871 a course in “The History and Constitution of the 
United States" was introduced, conducted by George J. Abbot, 
Professor of Languages, Rhetoric, Elocution, History and Constitu- 4 
tion of the United States, to lay a groundwork for the minister's 
approach to the problems of government and of the American ethos.” 
The course continued until 1885, towards the end being given by 
President Livermore himseif Pa. 


Also to supplement President Livermore's lectures on ethics 


the distinguished president emeritus of Harvard, Thomas Hill, de- 
livered lectures between 1881* and 1891.° In addition to. surveying 
the schools of ethics and the more theological and personal aspects 

of the subjects, Dr. Hill delivered lectures that must have direct- — 
ly borne on the social-ethical field: on the relation of theoretical 
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and practical morality »o 


on the ethics of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and on the influences of Christian ethics on Roman law.” 

In 1881 a “Lectureship on Charities" was set up,” which, 
passing through the name "Lectureship on Churches and Reform," 4 
ended in 1886-87 as a "Lectureship on Social Science n° the chang- 
ing name symbolizing the movement of social ethics from charity 
to science during the nineteenth century. Edward Everett Hale was 


the first lecturer, describing his experiences in charitable work 
in Boston. The next year G. BE. Gordon, the minister of the 


pioneer Unitarian Church in Milwaukee, added reform to the matter 
of the Lectures.’ And the third year saw Andrew P., Peabody on the 
podium for this series.° The next lecturer on this program was 
Jabez T. Sunderland of the University Unitarian Church at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Sunderland covered the entire field of reform: \ 
crime, poverty, intemperance, war, child-saving, prison reforn, 
politics, insane asylum reform, charity reform, and class conflict.” 
Sunderland's approach was so popular that he was recalled for the 
following and last year of the progran, 1886-87, 29 


Dr. Sunderland believed that there was an essential unity 


between religion and all reforms; that there was no holier business 


than social amelioration, including even politics.++ He was 
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especially interested in the reform of partisanship and corruption 


1 and in the anti-saloon movement, ~ and in his 


in city politics, 
twenty year ministry at Ann Arbor had fought for these principles. 
But reforms of the socio-economic kind apparently did not seem 
central to religion in Dr. Sunderland's mind. At any rate, his 
exposition of what Unitarians believe does not hint at social 
ethics ° and his sermon topics of one entire year (1894-95) are 
devoid of that subject.* Perhaps Dr. Sunderland can be fairly 
characterized as essentially one of those proponents of "Good 
Government" so prevalent at this time, whose preoccupation with 
political forms reduced their appreciation of economic and social 
realities. 

These annual lectureships are the link between the first 
and second periods of the teaching of social ethics at Meadville, 
The subject had grown so in importance in the forty years of 
_Meadville's history that it was -burating its confines within the 
traditional discipline of “moral phil dsophy." The lectureship of 
the early 1880's was preparatory to the setting up in the late 
1880's of a separate department of social ethics. 

The Meadville student body seems to have responded in 


practical expression to the social-ethical teaching of the school. 
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Taking only participation in the Civil War as an index of reform 
fervor, over one fifth of all Meadville graduates from 1844 to 
1865 participated in that War either as chaplains, officers (mainly 
of Negro troops), or as agents of the Sanitary Commission or the 
Freedmen's Bureau.? < 
The students’ selection of topics for graduation orations 
(forerunners of the thesis) seems also to indicate an enthusiastic 
response to the teaching of social ethics. The oration, as a re- 
quirement for graduation, did not appear until 18635, and in that 
year the first Meadville graduation oration was entitled "The 
Prophet and the Statesman." The following year one of the ora- 
tions was on “Humanitarian Tendencies of the Age."° During the 
rest of the 1860's the topics were exclusively of a Biblical, 


theological, or historical nature. * 


Perhaps the socially minded 
future Unitarian ministers were in the army or working in the 
Reconstruction South. At any rate during the 1870's there were 
no less than eight oration topics concerned with social ethics: 
"The Moral Progress of the Nineteenth Century,"° "Religion and the 
State,"© "The Church and the State,"’ "The Relation of the Pulpit 
to Politics,"© "The Ministry at Large »"2 "Reonomics and Christian 


Ethics ,w10 "African Colonization,"+1 and “The African Methodist 
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Episcopal Church."2 


From 1844 to the 1880's various strands ran throughout the 
teaching of social ethics at Meadville: American pride in newly 
won independence and free institutions, awareness of the fostering 
effects of the frontier upon that liberty, and the keeping alive 
of the spirit of the early New England reform movement through the 
dark days of Civil War and Reconstruction until it could once more 
merge with the new imperative to reform of the Industrial Revolu- 

tion. Throughout this period the confusion of piletistic and reform 
tendencies in the religious tdeology of Meadville diminished, but 
was still present to the end. Up to Reconstruction anti-slavery 
sentiment grew, never of the extreme Abolitionist fervor, but well 
ahead of the development of the American people as a whole. The 
theological undergirding of Meadville social ethics was a pretty 
consistent faith in evolutionary progress through conflict, re- 
lated to the Old Testament doctrine of God's activity in the 

hi stery of peoples. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE GOLDEN AGE: 1884-1918 


Towards the close of the nineteenth century Meadville 
village ‘continued relatively untouched by the industrialization 
and urbanization that was pulling up the old America by its roots. 
What industry there was in Meadville was a kindly family matter. 
Politics was in the gentile hands of two amiable and respected 
Republicans, who rewarded their friends and punished their enemies 
as a matter of course.“ Democrats were as much outcasts as were 
Copperheads or atheists.© Meadville might be called the Athens 
of the West, but a good part of its culture was subordinated to 
dogmatic ecclesiasticism. At its secular college it is reported 
that creeds meant more than scholarship and that scholarly en- 
thusiasm was non-existent. * ) 

Unitarians were beyond the pale in this patriarchal 
Republican evangelical Culture. True, the respected citizen might 
take advantage of purely cultural and secular educational enter- 
tainments sponsored by the Unitarian seminary, but beyond this the 
meadvills vue) ogi ea} School was a separate and strange community.° 
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. 
The school was still rather isolated to the end, the students and 
faculty generally distrusted, and the members of the school having 
few social connections outside their own little circle.+ As long 
as the Meadville seminary was quiet, formal friendly relations 
existed between it and the community, but when the student body's 
passion for controversial reform touched the life of the village, 
or When national hysteria against unusual ideas flourished, the 
old fear and suspicion towards Unitarianism would crop out, as 
will be shown. 

In the face of the local situation and of the increasing 
urbanization of most Unitarian parishes, it was necessary for the 
seminary to construct its own separate ethos over the decades and 
to import, in the form of lectures and professors, the new world 


and the new social ideologies arising in urban America. 


Henry Hervey Barber 
Henry Hervey Barber joined the faculty of Meadville Theo- 


logical School in 1884 as Professor of the Philosophy and History 
of Religion. In his first year he began teaching a separate course 
in social ethics, the first such at Meadville and one of the first | 
in the world. From that point on it was largely his enthusiasm 

for sociology and reform, inspired by his admiration for Professor 
Peabody's work at Harvard,“ that saw in the decade to 1895 the 
setting up of a well endowed and thoroughly organized department 

of social ethics at the school. 
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Barber was raised in a quiet New England village » Where 
he worked in a shoe shop, and even as a youth was active in conm- 
munity service.” Entering the Unitarian ministry, he served the 
parish of Somervilie, Massachusetts from 1866 to his call to 


Meadville. At Somerville he worked diligently for the social re- 
forms that were so close to his heart: help to the freedmen, public 
education, free libraries, temperance, women's rights, and peace.” 
He was founder and first president of the organized charities of 
Somerville, a movement to end the degrading and wasteful aspects 
of the older personal benevolence.” Barber's acceptance of the 
call to Meadville was at a. financial sacrifice, motivated by his 
desire to express active and practical Christianity in a wider 
field. Barber possessed a wide culture . and was actively concerned 
with the advancement of all the departments of the school. He was 
not a specialist in sociology, though perhaps this was his greatest 
interest among. the many.° 

In the village of Meadville he was also active, in cultural 
and educational organizations and in charities. It was largely 
through his efforts that the free public library was established, 
and that example and his agitation had no little effect upon the 
spread of the public library throughout Pennsylvania.®° 
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The first spearate course in social ethics was included 


under the department of philosophy, and bore the cumberson title, 


“Politics, Economics and the Relation of the Church to Topics of 
Social Science.*! In 1887-88 the course was entitled “Practical 
Philosophy: the Relation of the Christian Church to the Pressing 
Questions of Political Economy, Ethics, and Soclology,® and it 
promised individual investigations, discussions, and themes upon 
methods of . practical effort.” 

In 1891 recognition of the importance of the new course 


was made by a change in Professor Barber's title. He was now 


Professor of Homiletics, Sociology, and the Philosophy of Religion.® 


The course covered the gamut of social problems: marriage and 
divorce, the care of destitute children, education and the state, 
industrial education, university extension, amusements and recrea- 
tion, art and morals, the Indian Question, government and citizen- 
ship, municipal government, immigration, anarchism and socialism, 
cooperation, profit-sharing and the wage system, poverty and 
charity, civil service reform, crime and prison reform, insanity 
and suicide, intemperance and its remedies, war, international law 
and arbitration, homes for the poor, commerical and industrial 
- morality, and the perils and prospects of democracy.“ 

In 1893 the Department of Christian Social and Practical 
Ethics, as it was now called,° offered in addition to the course 


described above (for the Seniors) a class for the Middlers on 
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political economy and a class for the Junioms entitled “Practical 
Ethics." 
Professor Barber in his lectures stressed the duty of the 
Christian minister to remove the shameful stigma of the Church's 
unfriendliness and unhelpfulness towards the downtrodden. Yet he 
cautioned the reformer from falling prey to the bitterness and 
premature action that enthusiasm is likely to arouse .° One certain 
guide to the proper area for. the Church's social activity he be- 
lieved to be those problems which other agencies are unwilling to 
approach. 

Barber's classes used the first English text book on 
sociology: An Introduction to the Study of Society by Albion Small 


and George Vincent of the University of Chicago.° In using this 
work Meadville, one of the earliest schools of religious sociology, 
found itself in cooperation with Chicago University, a pioneer in 
secular soctology--the beginning of a relationship that was to 
grow stronger with the years. 

The book expressed the organic biologic theory of society,° i 


with its social organs, ! social nervous system,° and social mind,” 
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so universal in those days. But the chief role of the book in the 
education of Unitarian ministers must have been its stressing of 
sociology as a science, not an enthusiasm. Small and Vincent ap- 
preciated the worthy motives of Christian and socialist zeal for 
reform, and urged the close relation of sociology to ethics as 
theory and practice.* But the work attacks the Christian reformer 
who has no theoretical social background as more dangerous than 

the anarchist.” ‘The prerequisite to the reform of society is a 
scientific understanding of sociology.4 The one sided agitation 
for panaceas and the construction of utopias can never take the 
place of objective observation and analysis.° A beautiful example 
of this approach is furnished in the book in the form of a sixty- 
seven page case study of a growing Middle Western community (anony- 
mous but actual) from its first pioneer farm to its teiteeteted?se- 


tion as a large eity.° The Meadville student studying the minute 


details of this case could hardly thereafter rush in to an unknown. 


situation with confident ignorance. Sometimes Small and Vincent 
seem to counsel careful study for the sake of avoiding social 
change, ! but as a whole their book must have been a very healthy 
influence towards ending the regime of the old innocent an 
"universal philanthropist.* 

The other work chiefly used by Barber, John Mackenzie's 


An Introduction to Social Philosophy, shares the distaste of Small 
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and Vincent for utoplanism and one sided enthusiasm. It advocates 
a social philosophy which would combine the best of the outmoded 

aristocratic, the current individualistic, and the newborn social- 
ist ideals. It would turn the criticisms of each philosophy upon 


the others” 


te limit the evils of each.” Essentially this would 
mean the radicalization of the political theory and practices of 
checks and balances to the industrial and social fields.* In 
practice at the moment this would mean an increase of society's 
regulation of business and a greater share of industrial control 
and profits to the working class.” 

As assistants to Professor Barber in the field of social 
ethics, Professor Egbert M. Chesley gave courses in economic 
history,° and Professor George Lovell Cary (later Meadville's 
president) taught practical ethics.’ George Cary, Professor of 
Biblical Literature, introduced the new students into the obliga- 
tions of men as individuals, as members of voluntary corporate cS 
organizations, and as teneranand He brought to the field his | 
knowl edge of early GinTetians vy, which he interpreted as mainly a 
practical religion, following the epistle of James rather than 
Paul. Religion, he believed, historically has never existed with- 


out ethics though ethics can exist without religion. He extolled 
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the duty of work, attacking non-productivity whether of greed (as 
in stockbroking) or of frivolity (as in professional athletics). 
He found more sympathy in his heart for the idle poor, whose op- 
portunities for creative work were more limited than those of the 
idle wealthy. Henry Barber and George Cary worked as a tean, 
promoting the extension of the teaching of sdcial ethics at 
Meadville.” 
The annual lectureships on social reform were continued 
though not necessarily limited to one lecturer a year. In 1888-89 
there were five visiting lecturers: A. G. Jennings, Dr. Sunderland 
again, Pitt Dillingham, George A. Thayer, and Ss te Lawrance.” In 
the spring of 1891 the Reverend J. H. Crooker of Madison, Wisconsin 
delivered lectures on “The Problems of Social Science as Related 
to Church Work. ** But a more regular and assumed mode of contact 
for Meadville with the new problems of changing society was needed, 
and towards it President Livermore and Professors Barber and Cary 
worked. 
Success in their efforts was met in the institution of the 
Adin Ballou Lectureship of Practical Christian Sociology in 1891.° 
The Reverend Adin Ballou had begun his ministry in the Christian 
Connexion (the co-founding denomination of Meadville Theological \—__ 
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School), but was soon expelled for his liberal views, joining his 
relative, Hosea Ballou, in the Universalist Church. In 1831 he 
organized the “Massachusetts Association of Redemptionists" for 
thirty-one ministers too advanced even for Universalism or Uni- 
tarianism. His association was essentially a Christian Socialist 
body, and as such Ballou is considered the founder of American 
Christian Socialism. He and the association in 1841 founded the 
Hopedale Community, free of liquor, oath taking, slaveholding, 
war, criminal punishment, government participation; promulgating 
and preaching women's rights and socialism. It failed of course 
(in 1856), but its left wing Reformation dynamic, unique among all 
the nineteenth century communistic experiments, made it the first 
to be formed, the longest to survive, and the most successfully 
and sensibly run of all the cooperative community attempts of the 
era. 

Upon his death the Reverend Ballou left a legacy for the 
promotion of his beloved Christian Socialism. By a legal defect 
in the legacy the entire estate went to his daughter, Mrs. Abbie 
Ballou Heywood.” In 1891 Mrs. Heywood wrote to the president and 


trustees of Meadville, offering to set up a fund at the seminary 
aimed “to the promotion of those great objects of Christian benevo- 
lence and philanthropy in which he was deeply interested ... and 


to the advancement and realization of that to which he consecrated 
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the best .. . efforts of his long and active life." The trustees 
debated long on the purpose for which the generosity was extended, 
and if there were disagreements with that purpose, they were over- 
come. The Lectureship was defined as covering "the social aspects 
of the religion of Christ, and the consequent duty and importance 
of applying the principles and spirit of that religion to the 
intercourse and conduct of man with man, in all the activities and 
relations of life." Special attention was to be given to those 
same concerns on which Ballou's Hopedale had been founded: 

" . .. the Barbarism of War, the Causes of Peace, the Extinction 
of the Evils of Intemperance, the Proper Relation of the Sexes 
including the True Doctrine Of Marriage and Divorce, the Higher 
Education and Complete Enfranchi sement of Woman, the Adjustment 
and Harmony of the Relations between Capital and Labor, the Pre- 
vention and Remedy of Poverty, the Care and Reformation of Crimi- 
nals, the Amelioration and Improvement of the Conditions of the 
Unfortunate and Perishing Classes" and other reforms intended "to 
fashion human society after the Christian ideal of the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth,*2 From time to time the fund was to be used to 
publish outstanding lectures, and the selection of all lecturers 
was to be "absolutely impartial and free regardless alike of 
denominational peculiarities and limitations of all artificial 
distinctions of race, sex and nationality.*° The Board of Trustees 


voted to accept the offer ,* and stated that the objects of the fund | 
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“meet with the cordial approval of the Board as being in harmony 
with the work of the School “1 The Ballou Lectureship was endowed 
for $16,000 ,7 and although in 1932 the Ballon Lectures on social 
ethics were merged with the lectures provided by other funds, the 
Ballou fund was to continue to provide an outstanding part of the 
Meadville student's education throughout the history of the school. 

The Reverend Washington Gladden of Columbus, Ohio, the 
social prophet of the Congregational Church, was the first Ballou 
Lecturer secured (1891-92).° Gladden had begun preaching against 
unemployment during the depression of 1875 ,4 and by the time of 
his Ballou Lectures had achieved national fame as a forthright 
friend of labor and preacher of conciliation among the classes.” 
He was also known as an enemy of the emerging industrial monopolies, 
and twelve years after his Meadville lectures was to culminate his 
career by leading elements within the Congregational Church against 
acceptance of gifts from ruthless trusts (in particular the Stand- 
ard 011 Company) ” 

Gladden found grounds for hope in the existence of the 
®social question as at least a dim perception of the solidarity 
98 society.*/ He linked social evils with the otherworldly 
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attitude of traditional Christianity. 

Gladden gave ten lectures at Meadville on the Christiani- 
zation of society, the relation of economics and Christian ethics, 
property in land, property in general, the labor question, the 
collapse of competition, cooperation, the reorganization of in- 
dustry, scientific socialism, and Christian socialism. 

Never before, he said, has there been such a contrast 
petween the ideal of Christ as King and social reality.° Private 
property was a step forward, under God, * but today individualism 
is overstrong.® The remedy is not communism but experimentation.© 
Certainly the right of a man to have room to stand takes precedence 


over property rights 7 


and, therefore, Henry George's single tax 
is on its way.° Property is power, given by God, and, therefore, 
entails heavy responsibilities.” 

An actual disparity exists between the increase in wealth 
of the workers and of the employers!? even though Marx along with 
Ricardo and Adam Smith are wrong in their formulae of inevitabil- 
ity. The conflict is fearful ,v and may end in blooda,?* but if 
the employers will recognize realities!* and Christian principles ro 


peace may be achieved through arbitration!® ana profit-sharing as — 
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a half-way house towards full cooperation. 

Gladden would go part way with the socialists, advocating 
government regulation of the hours and conditions of work, control 
of the unfair practices of all corporations,” and the public owmer- 
ship of the means of communication and transportation and as land.° 
However utopian“ and encouraging of dependence and uniformity” 
socialism may be, Gladden says if necessary "I would stand with it 
against individualism."® 

Gladden's lectures were delivered in the hall of the Mead- 


Se 


ville Public Library, and were open to the public. By order of 
the Board of Trustees they were published under the title, Arms 
and the Man.’ 

The next year, 1892-93, the Harvard professor of ethics 
who had inspired Barber so, Francis Greenwood Peabody, was Ballou 
Lecturer, speaking on the ethics of family, charity, labor, and 
drink © 

Dr. Peabody's approach was evolutionary. Ethical princi- 
ples begin with hedonism, grow through enlightened self-interest, 
and emerge into full idealism.” He preached the identity of the 


social and the ethical: every phase of moral life to him was 
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subordinate to the social question. The old easy pietistic ap- 


proach to personal problems such as temperance had failed, as 


had the unsystematic enthusiasm of the ignorant reformer and the 
arm-chair utopian.® The other danger besides the sentimentalism 


of the past is the officialism of the socialist. * 


Between these 
extremes we must make our way, Christian ethics being our goal 
and economic and social understanding our means. 

The next year Edward Everett Hale spoke on *The Abolition 
of Pauperism and the Relief of Poverty ,"® and the following year 
President E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown University was the Ballou 
Lecturer.’ 3 

In 1895-96 the Reverend Lyman Abbot spoke as Ballou. 
Lecturer on “Christianity and Social Problems ,'"® and his lectures 
were later published under that name. 

According to Abbot the Jewish idealization of social jus- 
tice’ and the revolutionary doctrine of John the Baptist+9? ana 
Jesustt give the Christian basis for social effort. Any attack 
on private property as such is the old ascetic heresy in communist 


form. +2 
Objecting to the determinism both of Manchester and of 
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Marx, Abbot stated that we should not turn our attention to 
material objects and institutions but to the sinners themselves 
as did Jesus.” As a result of this philosophy he would solve the 
war problem by a radicalization of face-to-face personal relations ,° 
the problem of economic exploitation by an appeal to the employer ie 
and the problem of uncontrolled speculation by a personal appeal 
against gambling .° 

The contrasts between the Christian Socialism of Washington 
Gladden, the personal approach of Lyman Abbot, and the middle way 
of Francis Peabody are illustrative of the wide range of views 
always to be found in the Ballou Lectures. 

In 1895 the culmination of the work of President Livermore 
and Professor Barber towards the setting up of social ethics as a 
leading discipline at Meadville occurred with the establishment of 


the Caleb Brewster Hackley Professorship of Sociology and Ethics, 
one of the first such in any seminary. © The seat was established 
by a gift of $50,000 from Mrs. Frances A. Hackley of Tarrytown, 

New York (the same philanthropic Unitarian family that endowed | 
Hackley School). Professor Barber was bitterly disappointed at : 
not being appointed to this chair ,© towards the establishment of 
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which he had devoted so many years, yet he must have realized that 
his broad cultural interests and training did not fit him for this 
new and controversial speciality.+ In June of 1895 the faculty 
unanimously confirmed the appointment of Nicholas Paine Gilman to 
the Hackley Professorship,” and Barber returned to his original 
department of the philosophy of religion. That Barber bore Gilman 
no ill-will, but on the contrary esteem, is shown by the fact that 
it was Barber who, on behalf of the faculty, delivered Gilman's 
funeral eulogy at the memorial service at Meadville seventeen years 
later.” But at Meadville in 1895, like Moses, he who had led the 


wanderings in the wilderness was not destined to set foot in Canaan. 


Nicholas Paine Gilman 


Professor Gilman had made his first contact with social 
problems in his ministry at Worcester, Massachusetts. While pro- 
fessor of English literature at Antioch College, and later editor 
of the Literary World, he intensively studied the labor question, 


and won national attention with his volume on profit-sharing. A 
number of international medals were awarded him for his outline 
of moral conduct* (both volumes are discussed below). During his 
seventeen years at Meadville he took no part of importance in 


national or controversial issues, devoting his entire energy to 
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research and teaching. 

The appointment of Professor Gilman meant an increase in 
the number of courses in social ethics: for the Middle year 
"Economic Principles . . . and Their Chief Application to Social 
Life," and for the Senior year "Principles of Sociology: the Origin 
and Nature of Society and Social Problems; Social Ethics." In 
addition a course on “Ideal Commonwealths from Plato to Hertzka"™ 
and one on “Political Science and Ethics: the Origin, Sphere and 
Function of the Modern State* were given.” 

The course on principles of sociology embraced the same 
topics as had Professor Barber's course with the addition of 
natural rights and the ethics of citizenship.#° 

The social ethics sequence was intended as a logical ex- 
pansion from the Junior course in ethics proper from individual 
character’ to the wider fiel1d.* 

The offering in social ethics and ethics together was six 
and one-third courses out of a total Meadville curriculum of fifty- 
nine and one-half courses: the department was second only in size 
to Bible.° 

In 1902 a new course was offered, a seminar on trade unions 
and industrial peace,° The seminars in 1904’ and 1905° were on 
monopolies. In 1907 and 1908 the subjects were the evolution of 
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morals and recent socialism. At this time the regular advanced 


course, known as “Ideal Commonwealths,® was renamed "Socialism, 


Ancient and Modern.*° 

An important adjunct to lecture and seminar initiated by 
Professor Gilman for the Senior students was the field trip into 
the industrial city to observe social conditions and methods of 
charity and reform, The ppeaten began in 1902 with the cooperation 
of the Church of Our Father in Buffalo.* In 1904 the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Pittsburgh joined Buffalo as host, and a week was 
spent by the students in New York, expenses being paid by the All 
Souls Church and the Church of the Messiah.° In 1905 the field 
trip was to Chicago with the cooperation of Professor Graham Taylor 
of Chicago Commons .® 

President Southworth, in a tribute to Professor Gilman 
upon his death in 1912, mentioned what he considered the two chief 
characteristics of Gilman's thought: first, the necessity of reform 
being firmly based on economic knowledge, and second, the spirit 
of “animated moderation,” one of Gilman's favorite expressions.’ 

Professor Gilman did not believe in alarming children with 
an inclusion of social problems in an exposition of moral educa- 


tion. In his The Laws of Daily Conduct, addressed to children and 
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award winner of the American Secular Union's competition, there | 
are only two places where Gilman touches social ethics: first, in 
his advice that the child's slogan should not be "My country right 
or wrong” but "My country forever: we will keep it safe and hold 
it right.” But Gilman goes on to repeat the ancient slogan *Sweet 
and seemly it is to die for fatheriand.*! The other social-ethical 
"Taw of Daily Conduct® is to let nothing human be foreign to one, 
neither Negro nor Chinaman [sic]; otherwise, the person's ethic 
4s primitive and tribal.” 

Gilman it seems certain Was sincerely and deeply concerned 
about the widening gulf between workers and employers. He wrestled 
with this problem the greater part of his life. His first solution 
during the 1880's was profit-sharing. In the past and present 
this practice had been common in agriculture, fishing, and mining.© 
Producer cooperation was too radical, * and arbitration was a mere 
makeshift.° After listing the experiments in profit-sharing, 
Gilman points out that woud was ever tried fully, fairly, or for 
long enough. © To the ministerial reformer he urges the greater 
practicality of this plan over cooperation or socialism.’ To the 


worker he urges less combination against and more with the 
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employer .+ To the employer he urges the profitableness of this 
humane reform.” 

Apparently the workers did not hear his message, the enm- 
ployers considered it an infringement of their rights, and the 
ministerial profession considered it to be too much or too little. 
Ten years later, in 1899, Gilman had moved to a position more 
acceptable to the employer: what Gilman termed "A Dividend to 
Labor.“ This was profit-sharing of an indirect and non-negotiated 
kind, completely in the hands of the employer: community gifts o 


4 pensions, insurance,” libraries, and club 


homes for the workers, 
houses,.° The great prophet of the company welfare program had 
been Robert Owen, and Gilman laments his leaving that field to 
experiment with labor organization and cooperatives, ’ Aware of 
the possibility that labor might consider this company beneficence 
a patronization, Gilman concludes his appeal with a warning to the 
employer that the workers need "not a patron, but a friend." 
Labor apparently did not receive this solution with much 

enthusiasm, considering it a threat to organization, and by 1904, 
in the face of a lack of interest by the employer as well, Gilman 
turned to the “makeshift,* arbitration, that he had once scorned. 
The rise of the twentieth century liberal movement in both politi- | 


cal parties and the example of Theodore Roosevelt in labor disputes 
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were also an inspiration to Gilman in presenting his new solution. 
He urged both labor and the employer to organize,” not for battle 
but for collective bargaining.® The evils of the boycott and of 
the blacklist are equal.* For the benefit of the innocent by- 
stander, the public,° governmental arbitration should be institu- 
tionalized,° not on a compulsory basis but as a matter of conveni-~ 
ence and common sense to all parties involved.’ 

Gilman felt called on to present no more new solutions. 
With the passing of company welfare and the oblivion to which 
profit-sharing was relegated, his last solution stands as his 
happiest. 


In 1893 Gilman wrote Socialism and the American Spirit; 


in practical terms a moderate attack upon Nationalism (Bellamy-ism) 


8 


and Christian Socialism. He finds the American spirit to be 


neither socialist nor individualist. America's love of personal 


10 


Liberty,” her practical conservatism,~~ her enterprise, her love 


of competition ,+ the public spirit of her individual citizens,* 
and her optimism!* are certainly not socialistic traits. Yet ae 


neither are her free public schools! and Libraries?® nor above 
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all her trust of the state? individualistic. Neither the Republi- 
can Party, representing big business, nor the Democratic Party, 
representing individual and state rights, gives any evidence of a 
possibility for socialism.” The Nationalists ,° the "crazy" 
Populists »4 and the American Christian Socialists® are rootless 
and futureless. The trend is between the extremes, towards state 
regulation.® But first government must be purified in the "good 
government" movement before we can trust it with more power. / if 
employers remain indifferent to social problems and withstand 
state regulation, then they shall feel the lash of public opinion. 
If this fails, then noble individuals must step into the areas of 
blight as they have already done with the social settlements.° 
Gilman welcomed the rise of Revisionist Socialism, which 
had broken away from Marxist theory” and was approaching his via 
media. Yet he sawno reason to call his social beliefs socialism.?° 
Less than a year before his death he reaffirmed the basic concern 
of Unitarianism as the religion of humanity, reason, and this 
world with social improvement .~+ It was in Unitarianism and not 
in the theology of Jesus that he found his rationale for social 
ethics. He vehemently opposed the reading back of our ethic into 
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the religion of two thousand years ago.t 

The amount of meticulous research Gilman conducted in the 
field of his interests if not definitive is yet staggering. 
Southworth was right in his characterization of Gilman as meticu- 

~ lous, and right too in his other characterization of Gilman as the 
prophet of "animated moderation." 

Harmony, not the conflict praised by Livermore and Stearns, 
was Gilman's ideal.° Evolutionary gradualism, not abrupt turns, 
was his method.* His ethic was highly pragmatic and immediate, 
seeking sanctions neither in past tradition nor future utopias. 
Perhaps his keenest insight was his placing of optimism at the 
heart of the American social attitude.” As long as that optimism 
endures in America, Gilmm 's teaching of social ethics will not 


sound too obsolete. 


Edward Seligman's Principles of Economics was a fitting 


text for Gilman's classes with its balance of altruism and self- 
interest (personal and economic factors) in explaining social 


change® and its emphasis upon the regulation but not the overthrow 
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of private business. 


Gilman's chief text for political science, Johann 
Bluntschli's The Theory of the State, in its motif of the organic 


2 


conception of the state,” may give one of the sources for Gilman's 


high regard for the state: his trust in the state's ability to 
regulate and his hesitation to tamper with it radically. 

For his favorite text in philosophic ethics, none could 
be more suitable than James Seth's Study of Ethical Principles. 


Not alone do Seth's speculations come out in practical expression 
to Gilman's political-economic position »° but the very metaphysical 
basis is closely akin to Gilman's anti-dogmatic pragmatism. Seth 
uses the word " eudaemoni sm® to express his attempt to by-pass ex- 
treme hedonism and extreme idealism to find a philosophic balance 
between sensibility and reason.* And that is what Gilman searched 
for during his entire life. | 

Under Gilman's advice the Ballou Lectures flourished, 
covering almost every conceivable subject related to social reform 
and including both radical and conservative opinions. 

Samuel Dike on the family, John Brooks on the origin of 
charity, and Benjamin F. Trueblood on "The Federation of the 
World® filled 1896-97,° Trueblood's lectures were later published. 
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He was an absolute pacifist, but preferred to work on the issue 
of world federalism. It is divinely ordained, Trueblood believed, 
that mankind shall become a family in fact.” The new complexity 
of life produced by science makes this consummation more urgent.° 
It is not greed and power which primarily produce nationalism, nor 


geography, “ nor moral turpitude,” 


nor man's biologic nature ,° but . 
rather ignorance of one people by another.’ ‘The solution is there- 
fore educational: the spreading of the message of Christ and 
Christianity.° Arbitration is the first step in world government.” 
The final step may take several forms: cataclysm, ?% the simple ad- 
mission of new states into the American Union, the merging of 
continental federations tt or a racial union of the Anglo-Saxons .22 
But of one thing Trueblood was sure: wars would continue until the 
federation of the worla.?® 

In 1897-98 the Honorable Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, lectured on lockouts and their solution; 


Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, on municipal govern- 


ment;+4 E. R. L. Gould on the liquor problem; and J. W. Jenks of 
Cornell on citizenship.-° 
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The following year, 1898-99, Edwin Seligman (whose text 
was used in Gilman's classes) lectured on the ethical bases of 
taxation; Jacob Riis on slums; Frederich Wines, Secretary of the 
Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities, on prison re=- 
form; and Jane Addams on the settlement house.+ 

The Ballou Lecturer in 1899-1900 was Professor Edward 
Cummings of Harvard, whose topic was “Labor Lessons of the Nine~ 
teenth Century.” It was a survey of the failures and successes 
in attempting to solve the labor-employer conflict: trade unions, 
profit-sharing, cooperation, and socialism.” 

In 1900-1901 Dean George Hodges of the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School at Cambridge spoke on the Christian social movement; 
the Reverend Charles Dole of Boston on the ethics of civilization; 
and Edwin Mead, also of Boston, on the lessons of history.° This 
year apparently represents a relaxation from the press of practical 
problems into a consideration of general principles. 

The Ballou Lecturers for 1901-02 were the Reverend Charles 
G. Ames of Boston on sex problems; Z. R. Brockway of Elmira, New 
York on prison reform; Professor John H. Finley of Princeton on 
public and private charity; and Professor Josiah Royce of Harvard 
on social factors in the development of the individual mind. 

The lecturers in 1902-03 were G. H. Perris of London on 
international peace: Henry D. Lloyd of Chicago on industrial arbi- 
tration; George W. Cooke of Boston on the literary interpretation 
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of social problems; and John Hobson of tention on social reform. 
Professor Charles Zueblin of the University of Chicago 

lectured in 1905-04 on municipal progress, together with those 

lectures of Professor Gilman later published as Methods of Indus- 


trial Peace (considered above); Anna Garlin Spencer, the future 
Hackley professor of social ethics, lectured on the position of 
‘woman; and Professor W. E. B. DuBois of Atlanta University lectured 
on the Negro.” 

Dr. DuBois, first Negro leader to break with Booker T,. 
Washington's program of hard work and submission, and founder of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
explained to his large Meadville audience the cultural height and 
stability of the medieval African peoples,- and how their culture 
was destroyed during the last four centuries by the slave trade.° 

In 1904-05 the Ballou Lecturers were Professor Charles 
Henderson of the University of Chicago on church social work; 
William Salter of the Chicago Ethical Culture Society on the ethics 
of Heine and of Kipling; Mrs. Florence Kelley, Secretary of the 
National Consumers League, on its work; the Reverend Charles W, 
Wendte of Boston on Joseph Tuckerman and Unitarian philanthropy; 
and the Reverend Edward P. Pressey of Montague, Massachusetts on 
4 


New Clairvaux. 


In 1905-06 Rabbi David Philipson of Hebrew Union College 
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in Cincinnati lectured on Jewish social ethics; and Professor 
Benoyendra Nath Sen of Presidency College, Calcutta, on the caste 
system. Jane Addams returned that year to speak on immigration. 
Other lecturers were the Honorable Samuel J. Barrows of New York 
on penology; Mrs. H. H. Spoer on woman in the Near East; and 
Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks of Cornell whose lectures on "Great 
Fortunes" were later published by the Ballou funda. 

Professor Jenks carefully distinguishes between the good 
and bad motives of money making“ and the good and bad uses to which 
great fortunes can be put.? He condemns those who made their for-~ 
tunes by plunder, gambling, monopoly, and governmental protection ,* 
but even they can expiate their crimes by putting their wealth to 
good uses.” The gulf between rich and poor is not really as great 


as some claim,° 


and the loss of individual self=-direction due to 
the growth of monopoly is a blessing in disguise since submission 
is an art.’ Taxation should never be used as a Weapon against 
great wealth,® and socialism is no answer since the same men of 
natural ability would rule anyway.” The safest curb on the evil 
use of wealth then is the consciousness in the wealthy that their 
fortunes are a trust.19 


The academic year 1906-07 gives the impression of having 
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reached the low point of social dynamic. There were only three 
lecturers: Clinton Rogers Woodruf, Secretary of the National , 
Municipal League, speaking on the municipal problem, was in the 

old Ballou tradition, but the other two lectures by Brigadier 
Alexander Lamb on “The Romance of the Salvation Army and the 
Results of General Booth's Social Scheme,* and the Reverend William 
R. Lord of Rockland, Massachusetts on “The Ministry of Birds"? 

seem to be far removed. 

James Graham Phelps Stokes of Stamford, Connecticut on the 
case for socialism and Frederic Clemson Howe of Cleveland on what 
the city can do for its citizens were the lecturers for 1907-08," 

Frederic Howe was a native Meadviller, a school chum of Ida 
Tarbell, who like her had become a famous political reformer.” In 
1907 he was the right hand man of the liberal reform mayor of 
Cleveland, Tom Johnson.* Howe helped in the fight for public 
ownership of the transportation system of Cleveland, and was leader 
of the attempt to "single tax" that city.” Later he was to be 
Wilson's administrator of Ellis Island and part of the Near East 
Commission after the World War, ° and eventually, disgusted with 
the anti-foreign and anti-socialist purges of the Justice Depart- 
ment, to join with LaFollette in the Progressive Party.’ 
| In 1908-09 the Ballou Lecturers were the Reverend Bernard 
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J. Newman of Brooklyn on social betterment in England; the Reverend 
Elmer 8S. Forbes of Boston on the institutional church; the Reverend . 
A. M. Rihbany of Toledo on the Church's Macedonian call; and the 
Reverend William H. Fish, instructor in German at Meadville from 
1903-1919" on "Unitarianism and Philanthropy." 


Fish's lectures were later published in his volume The 


Eternal Presence. Fish had been reared in the Hopedale community, 
where his father had been an associate of Adin Ballou ° and as a 
child he had seen Anthony Burns led back into slavery at Boston.* 
He never lost his social vision, and in one of his essays he makes 
a remarkable and possibly unique prediction. He sees the rise of 
a new wave of reaction in the twentieth century, combining nation- 
alism and armaments with anti-semitism, Negro segregation and 
lynching, anti-orientalism, and anti-foreign prejudice.° Such a 
description of fascism twenty years before its rise is unusual 
indeed. 
we In Fish's Ballou lectures of 1908 he describes historically 
that Unitarian passion for reform which had nurtured the teaching 
of social ethics at Meadville and of which Livermore had spoken as 
a contemporary sixty years before: Channing, prophet of temperance, 
education, peace, freedom, and labor; © Noah Worcester, founder of 


the Massachusetts Peace Society; ’ Joseph Tuckerman, minister~-at- 
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large and apostle to seamen; Rammohun Roy, first humanitarian 


5 and Dorothea 


voice of modern India; * Mary Carpenter of England 
Dix of America ,* guardian angels of criminal youth and of the in- 
sane; Samuel Gridley Howe, soldier of the Greek and Polish revolu- 
tion and benefactor of the blina;° John Gorham Palfrey and Moncure 


6 ana Henry W. Bellows, leader of 


D. Conway, allies of the slave; 
the forerunner of the Red Cross, the Sanitary Commission of the 
Civil War.” | 

In 1909-10 on the Ballou Lectureship Stanton Coit of London 
spoke on eugenics and heredity; Edwin D. Mead of Boston on peace 
and foreign policy; and President Charlies F. Thwing of Western 
Reserve on the Far East. The popular Anna Garlin Spencer returned 
to Meadville that year to lecture on marriage and divorce.® 

The following year the Ballou Lectures were condensed into 
a single "Convocation Week" so as to give opportunity for nearby 
ministers and interested lay people to attend.” The two speakers 
on social problems were the radicals respectively of the Congrega~ 
tional and Unitarian denominations: Washington Gladden, surveying 
industry, education, religion, democracy, and social morality; and 


John Haynes Holmes, expounding the moral unrest of our times and 


the revolutionary function of the Church,2° 
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In 1911-12 the Ballou Lecturers were Edward T. Devine of 
New York City on social work and tenaments; the Reverend Mary A. 
Safford of Des Moines on woman suffrage; the Reverend W. F. 
Greenman of Milwaukee on civic betterment; and the Reverend Reginald 
John Campbell of the City Temple in London on liberal Christianity 
and the modern socialist movement.+ 

The Reverend Reginald Campbell was the outstanding radical 
religious socialist of the time. He had been excluded from fellow- 
ship with his fellow Nonconformist ministers for his theological 
2 


modernism,” and as for his politics, he equated socialism and 


Christianity,° and did not exclude the materialists from either 
movement. Campbell identified socialism with the Jewish apocalyp- 
tic = with the movement of John the Baptist = and with the escha- 
tology of Jesus.’ The old Christian hope Campbell saw as super- 
natural in agency but this-worldly in locale.? The Church's modern 
individualistic doctrine® of the extreme sinfulness of men?? he 
abjured, and he attacked such palliatives to social crime as 
Professor Gilman's profit-sharing .1+ A characteristic of Campbell 
and perhaps a weakness was that once he had set forth his theologi- 
cal presuppositions he would bury them; his long detailed practical 
program had not one whit of religion, philosophical ethics, or even 
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psychology to it. It was a pure political-economic socialist 
manifesto.+ | 

The last year of Ballou Lectures to which Professor Gilman 
contributed his advice and planning was 1912-13. The speakers 
were Professor Thomas Nixon Carver of Harvard on the distribution 
of wealth;* and Professor Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell on Christi- 
anity and the welfare of mankind.° 7 

The range of topics from 1895 to 1912 is indicative of the 
breadth of Professor Gilman's and Meadville Theological School's 
interests, and the extremes of opinion give evidence of their de- 
votion to the free mind principle. 

Besides visiting seoterese, Professor Gilman had as associ- 
ates in the informal or indirect teaching of social ethics his 
fellow faculty members of the other departments at Meadville. 

Frank C. Doan, Professor of Systematic Theology and the 
Philosophy of Religion from 1904 to 1912,* was in his social 
philosophy closer to that of the long departed Stearns and... 
Livermore than to the spirit of the times or of Nicholas Gilman. 
Doan's God was a cosmic process towards cohesiveness or solidarity 


that moved by jumps, by mutations.® The ethic flowing from this 


theology was similarly revolutionary. Doan boldly proclaimed 
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before the student body and faculty in 1912 that individualism's 
day was up and that socialism or some other form of cooperative 
communism was at hand.+ And in future generations this spirit of 
world democracy would be the content of the word *God* if that 
word should be used at all.” The faculty was probably not in 
agreement with the sentiments of his address; but there is reason 
to believe, as will appear below, that some elements among the 
students were in agreement. At any rate, Professor Doan resigned 
a month later.° 

More congenial to the spirit of the times and of the Mead- 
ville department of social ethics were the teachings of Henry 
Preserved Smith, the Professor of 01d Testament. Like Gilman, 


4 


Smith emphasized both the social quality of religion™ and the need 


for individual change .° More important » this expert in the field 
of the Bible supported Gilman's refusal to use Christ as a sanction 
of brand new programs, As Smith understood the history of the 
Jews, their problems and solutions were not akin to ours .° We can 
call our social ethic Judaeo-Christian, but only in the sense that 
7 


ours, as theirs, is dynamic. 


President Southworth, in a letter to a Meadville politician 
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in 1911, stated that he was not a very good Republican. Indeed, 
"T used to be a Cleveland Democrat, but since Free Silver became 
the paramount issue in Democratic circles, I have been obliged to 
vibrate more or less between one party and the other. "+ 
Southworth seems, however, to have believed in the slogan 


"other times or lands, other customs." 


After an eight month visit 
to England in 1909 ,° he compared in a report to the school the 
religious fervor of the Lloyd George liberal movement, centering 
around the graduated income tax and social security, to the Hebrew 
Prophets, and contrasted it with the lack of religious feeling in 
the Free Silver movement.° He reported favorably on the secular 
socialism of Beatrice Webb and the religious socialism of R. J. 
Campbell, * who spoke two years later at Meadville on the Ballou 
Lectureship (see above). Southworth similarly approved of the 
Christian Socialist and reform movements in the various denomina- 
tions.” In all this he shared Professor Gilman's recognition of 
a difference in the British and American situations. President 
Southworth concludes his address: "The social problem [here] is 
not yet so serious ... but... it will be impossible for the 
Church permanently to evade it or escape it. And when we face it, 


the experience of England is likely to prove profitable for us to | 
study. 
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In 1892 the Board of Instruction, in reporting to the 
Board of Trustees, practiced one of their social-ethical principles. 
The report, observing that it is "becoming more apparent year by 
year that women are to obtain equal recognition with men in the 
work of the ministry," recommended that though Unitarian women in 
the East had already helped in the last few years, more financial 
benefits for women be sought by the school. 

In the last years of the nineteenth century native Mead- 
villers were astonished to find attractive and charming young 
women who were studying for the ministry and filled with interest, 
information, and zeal for liberal social causes, Frederic Howe 
(see above) was one such amazed Meadville native.” Later he mar- 
ried the object of his surprise, then the minister of the Des 
Moines Unitarian Church, and he learned throughout his life many © 
a profound lesson from that Meadville alumma in the realm of social 
ethics regarding the relations of man and woman in the family.® 

The traditional friendship of Meadville with the Negro 
people continued during Gilman's professorship. The pastor of the 
Meadville African Methodist Episcopal Church was a student at the 
school in the 1890's,# and in June 1912 Egbert Ethelred Brown, a 
Negro, was ordained by the Meadville faculty on behalf of the 
Negro Montego Bay, Jamaica Unitarian congregation. The ordination | 
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prayer was by Professor Doan, the charge to the ministry by Presi- 
dent Southworth, the sermon by the Reverend Richard W. Boynton of 
Buffalo, a trustee, and the right hand of fellowship was extended 
by Professor Henry Preserved Smith and all the other ministers 


present. 


The old social ethics student Society of Inquiry, dating 
from the 1840's, was still going in the 1890's ,* and in the early 
twentieth century made use of Ballou Lecturers and other visitors 


as their own speakers.° 


At the opening of the twentieth century another student 
organization was established to put into very practical expression 
one-of the social-ethical principles taught formally in class, 

Its name was The Cooperative Society. Its purpose was to purchase 
books, stationary, and other supplies at the lowest possible 
prices. 

Students continued to select social ethics topics for their 
graduation orations. Among such were "Industrial Betterment ,*° 
*Colonizing Utopia, #® "The Debt of the Individual to Society," / 
and "The Social Mission of the Church."° If the students who pre= 


pared these orations are ean then most Meadville gratientes 
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down to the middle of the first decade of the twentieth century 


were thoroughly imbued with the ideology of the Meadville depart- 
ment of social ethics. 

Sometime after 1905 the Meadville graduation oration be- 
came the Meadville written thesis. The first thesis in the field 
of social ethics was "The Church and the Social Question," written 
in 1912 by E. Burdette Backus. This deviates from the formal 
teachings of the department in several interesting ways. It ex- 
presses admiration for the morality of the Socialist Party, es- 
pecially in its internationalist emphasis;+ it calls for a radical 
direct renovation of society;* it suggests that the success of 
religious utopias is significant; ® and it implies that the minister 
should fight with the workers* and against the employers.° 

If the meaning of the author is understood correctly, this 
thesis may be one bit of evidence of the gradual alienation of the 
student body from the principle teachings of the department of 
social ethics. That a general alienation between faculty and 
student body occurred within the next few years will be shown, and 
that it was difficult for the student body in Professor Gilman's 
last years to realize the good qualities of his teaching, since 
they were impatient with his undue conservatism,° is stated by 
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Professor Barber in his funeral eulogy of Professor Gilman. It 
is hard to conceive how such statements, even if true, could get 
into a funeral oration unless the situation had been so drastic 
that silence would have shrieked louder than words. 

If true, it is understandable. The natural impatience of 
youth, the height of pre-war liberalism, the high point of American 
socialism, the feeling in the bones of the world that something was 
about to burst, must have made “animated moderation" seem weak 
medicine indeed. But it is unfortunate. The Meadville student 
body, whether they wished to follow his precepts or not, could 
have learned much of the nature of that liberalism which was to be 
supreme in the American ethos, with a brief interruption only, for 
the next forty years at least, by a perceptive study of the ideol- 
ogy of Nicholas Paine Gilman. 


Anna Garlin Spencer 

Upon Professor Gilman's death in 1912 Lucius M. Bristol, 
regularly Assistant Professor of Sociology at Tufts, was appointed 
Meadville Special Lecturer in Applied Sociology and Ethics for 
1912-131 to teach Professor Gilman's courses and to supervise the 
Senior students! sociological field trip to Pittsburgh.* 

In the meantime the Board of Trustees worked towards f111- 
ing the vacant Hackley chair. President Southworth recommended 
Robert James Hutcheon,° pastor of the Toronto Unitarian Church, 
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but it was apparently felt at that time that he was more qualified 
as a philosopher than as a sociologist inasmuch as the trustees 
did call him within a year, not as Hackley Professor, but as Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy and Psychology of Religion.+ 

The faculty recommended for the seat the Reverend George 
R. Dodson of St. Louis, and the trustees approved.~ At his re- 
fusal the Reverend Charles A. Wing of Concord, New Hampshire was 
approved ,° but he too declined, 

At the end of the 1912-13 academic year President South- 
worth presented the name of Anna Garlin Spencer, formerly minister 
of the Unitarian Bell Street Chapel in Providence, later an associ- 
ate with her husband in churches in Troy and Florence, New York, 
who had been also a highly successful teacher at the New York School 
of Philanthropy. Mrs. Spencer had been a popular Ballou Lecturer 
at Meadville, and the trustees voted to call her.* Mrs. Spencer's 
religious background had been primarily Ethical Culture. She had 
been for six years Associate Leader of the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture and a lecturer in the summer school of the American 
Ethical Union.® 

Under Anna Garlin Spencer the department of social ethics 


was queen of disciplines at Meadville, with eight required courses 
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out of a total core program of thirty and one-half courses. (The 
other departments were New Testament with five and one-half courses, 
philosophy and homiletics with four and one-half courses each, 
Church history with four courses, history of religions with two 
courses, and Old Testament and elocution with one course each.) 

In the Junior year the student took a course in economics, 
its principles and history as related to general social progress, 
and a course in descriptive sociology, dealing with the family, 
state, school, church, and industrial order as the basic institu- 
tions of society. a 

In the Middle year a course in dynamic sociology was re=- 
guired, which included social psychology, genetic forces, group 
culture and race adjustment, and compulsory and attractive elements 
in the transformation of environment; and a course on ethics, both 
personal and social, dealing with ethical history as affected by 
past social experience, ethical idealism as response to new social 
tendencies, partial and universal bases of moral action, heredity 
and environment, and personal choice and reaction to social pres- 
sures and their inter-relation. 

In the Senior year the student took a course in the social 
aspects of education, dealing with the development of formal train- 
ing of childhood and youth as an expression of progress, social 
ideas and the attempt to realize and perpetuate them, modern edu- | 


cation, and adult education in a democracy; © and a course in 
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ameliorative, corrective, preventive, and constructive social ser- 
vice, a study of the principles, history, and current conditions 


in the science and art of philanthropy. The Seniors also took a 


“ geminar in social reform and social progress, including the ethical 


checks upon forces of exploitation, social safeguards against mal- 
adjustment, and ethical-social engineering to secure liberation 
and effective leadership of the higher social forces, 

In addition, open to all classes, was a book-review course 
in which educational and ethical writings that had influenced 
economic and social thought and action were analyzed by individual 
students for presentation before the class.* 

Professor Spencer saw sociology as.a science that not only 
explains why society is as it is, but that also explains why it 
should be different and how that change can be achieved. Sociol- 
ogy should nevertheless be inductive, avoiding the consideration 
of universals and ultimates with which philosophy deals.° Thus it 
can be the basis of union between persons motivated by religious 
ethics and those whose ethic is non-religious.“ 

She was acutely convinced that environment shapes the in- 
dividual, but equally stressed the possibility of man changing the 


environment.° She saw good in the present institutions of society, 
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but believed that change was necessary if they were to remain good 
in a changing world. The ethical goal of social change was to 
increase individual freedom yet at the same time produce a society 
that would lead the individual to voluntary social usefulness.” 

Philanthropy had changed, taught Spencer, from ameliorative 
individual charity to a movement to abolish poverty, disease, and 
ignoble, ignorant, and saddened lives.” Vital changes were in 
process in the form of family, school, church, and industry-- 
neues which had been begun amid fire, sword, blood, and suffering.* 

In the realm of the state one vexing problem facing the re- 
former was the proper division between state, national, and local 
activity.® 

| Industrial change she saw in the direction of an eight 

hour day and governmental arbitration of disputes. She praised 
Wilson and Brandeis for their liberal attitudes.°® 

Peace was a major goal for social change. Mrs. Spencer 
was an associate with Jane Addams in the establishment of the 
7 


Women's Peace Party,’ and in 1916 in a large tent erected on the > 
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Meadville campus she organized a sizeable number of the Meadville 
village women into a local chapter of that movement .+ 

One of her chief interests was the reform of the family. 
It was, she believed, the central nursery of character.” The de- 
sirable changes to her mind lay in the replacement of legal by 
voluntary sanctions® and the sharing by man and woman of the func- 
tions of both outside work and home.“ 

Professor Spencer's greatest interest was the woman problem. 
She traced much of woman's position to her conspicuous consumption 


© The 


role as had recently been pointed out by Thorstein Veblen, 
emancipated working spinster was not ideal. Marriage and career 
should be combined.© She saw the ideal woman as the union of the 
wisdom of the spinster with the goodness of the mother. ¢ Towards 
the emancipation of woman as a means of sharing male and female 
culture she advocated the lifting of economic restrictions® and 
the vocational training of boys and girls of all classes,” Towards 
these ends she strongly urged the union of women with the working 


10 


Class,~ and welcomed as a step in that direction the Women's Trade 


Union movement, uniting the workers with middle and upper class 


women rt 
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Professor Spencer saw an almost mystical quality in the 
destiny of woman. Woman symbolizes the idealistic and loving side 
of the human character.! The taking over by the state of positive 
duties towards the preservation of the downtrodden is the dawn of 
the Mother State.” And the victory of social democracy will come 
about by the radicalization of the same virtues enjoyed in small 
groups of cultured ladies of bygone days.” Thus the natural lead- 
ers of all mankind in its present movement are the women.” 

Religion to Professor Spencer remains an individual concern 
primarily.© Yet the complete lack of emphasis of the Church of the 
past on society is passing. Bunyan's Christian, in seeking to flee 
the burning city of this world, seems today the personification of 
selfishness.° To Spencer, the Church of today should exact pledges 
of any who desire membership, requiring them to indicate the spe-~- 
cific social service they 0282 perform. / The Unitarian Church 
with its genius of freedom and practicality has two obligations to 
the world: pidneering amid the churches in social reform? and main- 
taining a free platform in which no fear of new thoughts hampers 
full expression.” 

The spirit of the visiting lecturers on social ethics re- 
mained unchanged during Professor Spencer's Hackley Professorship, 
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but the separation between Ballou Lectures and other lectures 
began to break down. Some Ballou Lectures did not pertain to so- 
cial ethics, and some lectures on social ethics were not financed 
by the Ballou fund. 

For example, in 1913 the Reverend John S. Penman spoke on 
the economic aspects of the teaching of Jesus and the value of 
sociology to the preacher ,~ and Professor W. C. Kierstead of 
Frederickton, New Brunswick spoke on the biologic and social 
factors in moral progress,” but neither-was a Ballou Lecturer, 

The Ballou Lecturers dealing with social ethics for the 
year 1913-14 were the Reverend Arthur M. Judy of Montpelier, Iowa, 
describing “an experience from a city profession to a farm® and 
its bearing upon social betterment” and Professor Nathan Schmidt 
of Cornell on "Christianity and the Well-Being of Man," a consid- 
eration of the relations of art, intellect, social problems, and 
physical well-being to religion.* Other lecturers on social issues 
were the Reverend Bernard J. Newman, Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Housing Commission, and J. Augustus Cadwallader, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society, who spoke 
on their Genteehtve causes.” 


In the early part of the academic year 1914-15 Dean Herbert 
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L. Willet of the Chicago Disciples Divinity School spoke on some 
social implications of Christianity. 
| The rest of the Ballou Lecturers that year spoke together 
in another Convocation Week. The theme was ethnic democracy, and 
the program was striking: Professor Graham Taylor of Chicago 
Commons on the settlement house and other civic service as a means 
of protecting and &ssimilating the immigrant; Professor E. A. Ross 
of the University of Wisconsin on the oriental at home, as immi- 
grant, and in American life; the Reverend William Elliot Griffis . 
ex-professor of the Imperial University of Tokyo, on the relation 
of the Far East and the West; Frederic C. Howe, popular Ballou 
Lecturer in the past and Wilson's Immigration Commissioner at New 
York, on the problems of his work; the Reverend Abraham M. Rihbany, 
himself a former immigrant and now a distinguished Unitarian minis- 
ter, speaking from the immigrant's viewpoint; the Reverend Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Abraham Lincoln Center in Chicago on the Negro in 
the South (which people he visited annually); Principal Booker T. 
Washington of Tuskegee Institute on racial adjustment; and the 
Reverend Celia Parker Woolley, President of the Chicago Frederick 
Douglass Center, on the color problem and the application of 
democracy to the Negro.” 

- fhe lectures that Convocation Week were packed. The 
largest church in Meadville was filled to the brim for Booker T. 


Washington's address - 
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If all the addresses were of the quality of that of Celia 
Parker Woolley, then that Convocation Week was an outstanding 
event in Meadville history. She pointed out that though the pro- 
blems of the immigrant and the Negro are similar regarding their 
needs, aspirations, difficulties, nature, and cure, they differ 
in the greater hesitation and irritation of the white American 
citizen towards the Negro. The reason is that we (the whites) 
find it "hard to forgive those we have injured. 2 The failure of 
the white is not in sympathy or philanthropy but in understanding. 
The whites call the Negroes lazy, forgetting that their labor sup- 
ports the South; they call them criminal, forgetting that the 
police and courts are against them.” Today segregation and prej- 
udiice are growing in the North.° The recent film, The Birth of 
a Nation, illustrates the whites’ delusion and obsession.* Horror 
is expressed at racial mixing, yet the percentage of mulattoes 


grows yearly. ° 


And all this unreason is in the face of the growing 
disrepute of even the concept “race” in anthropological circles. 
The Negro woman is particularly oppressed. She is considered in- 
ferior not only asa Negro but as a woman © Among the Negro people 
there are two supplementary theories: the opportunist, urging hard 
work and no agitation, led by Booker T. Washington, and the newer 


idealistic National Association for the Advancement of Colored 


7 The 
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People, organized by W. E. B. DuBois and aiming at equality. 
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spirit of white supremacy in America is similar to the spirit of 


supremacy of one nation over another elsewhere in the world, and 
the ending of both is held back by the hurt to the pride of the 
supremacists that renunciation would bring.* 

In 1915-16 John Haynes Holmes returned to speak on the 
social program of the metropolitan minister, and Dr. George W. 
Nasmyth, Director of the World Peace Foundation, discussed the 
post-war possibilities for a constructive peace settlement. 

There were no visiting lecturers on social ethics in 1916- 
17, but the following year saw the presentation of various view- 
points on the war: Professor Theodore G. Soares of the University 
of Chicago on the minister's relation to war, Professor Charles D. 
Hayen of Columbia on Germany's treatment of conquered peoples, 
John Spargo of New York City on "Recent Events in Russia,® and the 
Reverend William Laurence Sullivan, also of New York, on *Inter- 
national Socialism and the War."° 

The year 1918-19 saw continued interest in the problems 
arising from the War. Samuel K. Ratcliffe spoke on reconstruction 
in England; Professor Alexander R. Gordon of the Montreal Presby- 
terian College on the patriotism of the prophets; Professor Harry 
Emerson Fosdick of Union Theological School on major movements of 
our time as illustrated by France; Professor Harry F. Ward of the 


same seminary on Labor and reconstruction; and the Reverend | 


Frederick H. Kent of Northhampton, Massachusetts on the relations 
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of America and Great Britain. 


Other Ballou Lecturers that year were Dean Lee 8S. McColles- 


ter of the Crane Theological School of Tufts University on the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of the worlds; Professor Ernest F. 
Scott of Queens University, Kingston, Ontario on Jesus! teaching 
on the future; and the Reverend Walter F. ebedimnn of MiYwaukee 
on community service.! 
The unique creation of Anna Garlin Spencer during her 
Hackley Professorship was the Meadville Summer Institute for Social 
Service .* Summer institutes for religious education had been 
sponsored by the school since 1908 ,° but social ethics had not been 
included in their program except in the 1911 Institute at which 
Miss Marian Dudley Richards, a graduate of the Tuckerman School, 


had given lectures on industrial training and settlement work,” 


In 1915 the first Summer Institute for Social Service was 
held under Professor Spencer's direction,© and Was sponsored joint- 
ly by Meadville Theological School and the Social Service Depart~ 


ment of the American Unitarian Association.’ The number of 
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students who attended was thirty-four. 

The themes for the four weeks were recreation and education, 
public health and housing, labor, and the dependent and delinguent 
classes. 

In the first week Professor Spencer lectured on the festi- 
vals and pageants of patriotism, labor, history, art, and religion 
as cultivators of the social imagination. Dr. George W. Tupper, 
Immigration Secretary of the State Committee of the Y.M.C.A. of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, spoke on the education and assimi- 
lation of our foreign-born neighbors® (describing the services to 
imnigrants at their port of embarkation, en route, at their port 
of landing, and on their way from the ship,* and the civic,” 


6 and health’ programs for these newcomers). Clarence A. 


cultural, 
Perry, Associate Director of the Department of Recreation of the 
Russell Sage Foundation lectured on public recreation (vacation 
schools, selon. and playgrounds). And George A. Bellamy spoke on 
recreation and racial progress and adult education. 

In the second week Elmer S. Forbes, Sieiatesn 00. 
Department of Social and Public Service of the American Unitarian 


Association and Director of the National Housing Association, 
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lectured on the housing problem and a program for housing reform. 
Bernard J. Newman, Secretary of the Philadelphia Housing Commission, 
spoke on public sanitation and pure air and food. And Professor 
Spencer lectured on how the Church can help in the health crusade. 

In the third week the Reverend Nicholas Van Der Pyl of the 
Center Congregational Church of Haverhill, Massachusetts spoke on 
trade unions, socialism, syndicalism, and the Church's program; and 
Professor Spencer spoke on the children, girls, women, and handi- 
capped of the working class. | 

In the final week Alex Johnson, head of the Extension 
Department of the Vineland, New Jersey Training School for the 
Blind and former Secretary of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, lectured on the problems of the blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, and feeble minded.+ (Mr. Johnson was a close friend of 
Professor Spencer. He was an opponent of private charity as a 
thing hated by the decent poor” and a proponent of public systemat- 
ic care of the underprivileged.°) Frank L. Randall, Prison Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, spoke on the treatment of criminal 
adults and youth. Judge Mary M. Bartelme of the Cook County 
Illinois Juvenile Court discussed constructive work toward the 
prevention of divorce and the bettering of home life. And Pro- 


fessor Spencer lectured on the special duties of the Church towards 
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the dependent and the delinquent .2 
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The 1916 Institute was entitled "A Social Program and How 


to Realize It in the Local Community, in the State, in the Nation 
and by International Organi zation.®* 

During the first week Professor Spencer lectured on the 
normal’ course of human development a and Bernard Newman repeated 
his lectures of the previous summer, The Reverend R. P. Farley of 
London lectured on continental European experiments in credit 
banks, trade schools, co-partnerships, and the like. 

Farley continued his lectures during the second week, and 
Professor Spencer spoke on the social evils confronting the normal 
life (drink, prostitution, gambling, crime, and exploitation) .* 
Elmer Forbes repeated his lectures of 1915 during that week. 

In the third week Alex Johnson delivered his lectures on 


o 


the defective members of the community, and Mrs. Spencer covered 


the problem of division of responsibility between city, state, 
nation, and international organization.® 
In the fourth week Miss Alice Henry, former editor of 


Life and Labor, the organ of the Woman's Trade Union Movement, 


7 


spoke on organized labor and protective legislation, with special 


reference to her native Australia and the place of women in 
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organized labor. Judge Adebert Moot of Buffalo spoke on the con- 
stitutional protection of civil liberties.” And Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, Secretary of the American Branch of the World Alliance of 
Churches for the Promoting of International Friendship, spoke on 
the Orient and on church work for peace.” Dr. Gulick presented 

as the main threat to peace Western racial pride in the face of the 
new West-East contact. If peace is to be preserved, justice and 
courtesy must replace that attitude. Immigration restrictions in 
the United States must be made the same for all nationalities, and 
the most just basis would be to limit the number from any country 
admissible into the United States by reference to the number from 
‘that country who are already naturalized and — prepared to 
help their newcoming cousins adjust.* 

In the fifth and final week of the 1916 Institute (one 
week longer than the 1915) Professor Spencer spoke on the organs 
for social reform within a congregation.° Dr. George W. Nasmyth, 
Field Secretary of the World Peace Foundation, delivered lectures 
on the need for a apibeuns league to enforce peace. The old bal- 


ance of power system has clearly broken down, he said. America's 


old isolation is a thing of the past; therefore, the sana Its 
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purposes should be to act as a tribunal, to apply sanctions if 
necessary, and to codify international law. Nasmyth hoped that 
the league would be a step towards world governmént.2 

The most interesting departure of the 1916 Institute was 
the social survey of Meadville town made by the students under the 
direction of the faculty. Each week the student body, as a lab- 
oratory class, surveyed that aspect of the community covered in the 
week's lectures: the physical and health facilities (the pian, 
streets, sewers, water, lighting, death rate, sections, residences, 
and sanitation of the town); housing;° population (census, ethnic 
groups, literacy, crime, church affiliations);* labor conditions 


(state laws, where work found, seasonal labor, unemployment, Labor 


exchanges, help by churches) ;° and social agencies (children's 

aid, charitable homes, hospitals, dispensaries, church charities) .° 
The findings of this undoubtedly educational program were not made 

public.’ One wonders what the staid Meadville townspeople thought 

of this invasion by the reformers. 


Apparently the grandeur of the 1916 Institute represented 


an overexpenditure of resources. -The 1917 Institute lasted only 
three weeks, and is not nearly as proudly advertised in the 


Meadville Bulletin. Professor Spencer and the Reverend Elmer 
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Forbes.were on hand again. The newcomers to the faculty were the 
Reverend Frederick Lynch, Secretary of the Church Peace Union; Dr. 
Frankwood E. Williams, Associate Medical Director of the National — 
Committee for Mental Hygiene; and Miss Eleanor Hanson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Associated Charities of Pittsburgh. The first 
week centered around case work, the second around community service, 
and the third around the upbuilding of the world after the War, 

The 1918 Institute was cut down to two weeks » and was com 
pletely devoted to the War. Professor Spencer lectured on the 
social bases of world reconstruction ,* and Elmer Forbes on the 
Red Cross, war-time temperance legislation, food conservation, 
and training camp activities for the Church,° Lecturers were ob- 
tained from the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men ,* 
from the Fosdick Commission (for work amid women and girls in towns 
and cities near training camps), from the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy (on civilian relief for soldiers! dependents), 
and from the Army Department of Social Hygiene (on the moral pro- 
tection of soldiers) .° 

It was the last Meadville Summer Institute for Social 
Service, But despite its brevity of life, this series of insti- 
tutes was a brilliant chapter in the teaching of social ethics at 
Meadville. 

In 1915 a source very close to the Meadville administration 
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was quoted, apparently without contradiction by the administration, 
as having .observed a steadily increasing alienation between the 
student body and the faculty, dating back to the resignation of 

the theological and social radical, Professor Frank Doan, in 1912. 
According to one student, upon his unprejudiced arrival at Mead- 
ville he was plunged into an anti-faculty atmosphere which so in- 
fluenced him that it took hima year to escape from it.” Another 
event producing alienation was the participation by Meadville stu- 
dents in the organization of a labor union by Italian workers en- 
gaged in street paving for the city. The Meadville student chiefly 
involved was of Italian descent, by name Tadeo Coumo. His associ- 
ate from the Meadville student body, and secretary of the union, 
was L. Griswold Williams. The workers struck against the town 
government, and Tadeo Coumo, allegedly the instigator of the strike 
but according to student sources a restraining influence ,° was 
thrown into prison and sentenced. Upon solicitation by his fellow 
students Coumo's sentence was suspended, but a few months later he 


was expelled from Meadville without any reason being given. Ac~ 


cording to the Daily Messenger Coumo was a favorite among the — 
students, who had nothing but the highest praise for him, and the 


expulsion came as a surprise to all his acquaintances.* The strike 
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of the workers, incidentally, was successful.~ 

At about this time President Southworth commented in a 
letter on the other leader of the workers, L. Griswold Williams, 
"He has brought down upon himself well deserved indignation,-not 
only of the students and faculty, but of the whole community for 
his attitude last spring in a strike of Italian laborers. I did 
not know that Williams was a socialist."2 

In the next year, 1915, it. seems that the student body was 
divided into two camps by the War: those favoring the Central 
Powers and those supporting the Allies. It was alleged that the 
former group had organized a pro-German “Teuton Club,* inspired 
by the Meadville Professor of German.” The alleged club consisted 
of five students, all non-Anglo-Saxon (Syrian, Dutch, German, and 
two Scandinavians) .* This would lead one to guess that national 
prejudice by the Anglo-Saxon students may have entered into the 
division. Rumors of a “Teuton Club" stirred up some excitement 
_4n Unitarian circles beyond Meadville ” and the Professor of German 


resigned that same year.° 
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In February of 1915 intra-student and student-faculty 


tension exploded. One of the alleged pro-Germans threatened one 
of the pro-Allied students, and the entire student body “struck,* 
a part against the administration's slowness in dealing with the 
offender and a part in sympathy with the offender. Anna Garlin 
Spencer appealed to the "strikers," saying, "Even labor unions 
will consent to arbitrate, and Mother Jones, even with all her 
leanings toward the I.W.W. had a personal interview with Mr, 
Rockefeller! If you were standing for a moral principle, even if 
you were defending a wrongdoer dear to you, if you were protecting 
» e « your freedom of thought or action, you might be welcomed to 
'the noble army of martyrs' and might be glad even if you suffered 
severely." But they continued without heed, and all were ex- 
pelled by the administration. The alleged pro-Germans were not 
readmitted. The pro-Allied students were all readmitted with the 
exception of L. Griswold Williams, the socialist who had helped — 
organize the Italian workmen. 

Fourteen years later President Snow, after studying the 
documents, decided that most of Williams' troubles sprang from his 
sympathy with the underdog." The "trouble arising from certain 
indiscretions over a strike of laborers at Meadville » Pennsylvania 
© « e may not be to his discredit; it may, in fact, be greatly to 
his credit.*° * Some of his letters to Dr. Southworth, which may 
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justly be described as insulting show, if read between the lines, 
the possession of a fine, idealistic spirit,.%1 

L. Griswold Williams eventually entered the Universalist 
ministry, and became a recognized leader of the liberal churches, 
especially in the construction of new worship materials, In the 
1950's Williams was chairman of the Universalist Commission on 
Hymms and Services » Which together with the Unitarians, edited 
Hymms of the Spirit, the standard hymnal today of both denomina- 


tions.” Williams was also editor of the Universalist Antiphonal 


Readings for Free Worship, published in 1935.° The large number 


of hynms of social justice in his hymal and the predominant social 
ethical tone of his collection of antiphonal readings indicate that 
Williams never lost the spirit of his Meadville days. MInteresting- 
ly enough, in light of the Meadville events of the first decade of 
the twentieth century, Williams includes five readings in his col- 
lection from Frank C, Doan, * the Meadville professor who had re-~- 

signed in 1912 as described above, 

In the foreword to his collection of antiphonal readings 
Williams mentions two sources of inspiration for his work, one of 
them being Anna Garilin Spencer,” a touching tribute to the woman 
who eighteen years before had sought to save him from expulsion 


and to the social ethical program of the school which had expelled 
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him. 


It seems then from the events of that decade that the im- 


patience of the Meadville student body with the faculty's modera- 
tion in social issues, which had begun in the last years of Dr. 
Gilman's career, had grown to the point of explosion by 1915. The 
basic issue seems not to have been the formal presentation of 
social ethics, since that apparently was militant enough under 
Professor Spencer and her Ballou Lecturers, but rather the question 
of the student body's practicing social reform among the staid 
villagers of Meadville. The gallant attempt of Meadville Theologi- 
cal School and Anna Garlin Spencer to bring the world to the semi- 
nary had failed. Speakers came and whetted the social appetites 

of the students, but Meadville village remained Meadville village-- 
a town which had neither the problems of the industrial city nor 
the cosmopolitan spirit to tolerate crusaders, 

In 1914 Professor Spencer drew up a detailed plan for co- 
operation with the University of Chicago. It provided for the 
abolition of the Meadville Collegiate (undergraduate) Department 
and the training at the University of Chicago for both unprepared 
students and the Senior class during the summer months, the time 
to be spent mainly in social study of the great city to answer in 
part the problem discussed in the paragraph above. Her plan 
worked so well that by March of 1917 the trustees decided that a 


‘full time professor of social ethics was no longer needed.” 
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The academic year 1917-18 was Professor Spencer's last at 
Meadville, but throughout the rest of her life she and the school 
remained good friends. The school awarded her the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity at her departure. 

Professor Spencer was less the cleric and more the secular 
social worker and reformer than her predecessors in the Hackley 
chair, yet her influence forms an unbroken chain with theirs, With 
her passing ended the golden age of the department of social ethics 
at Meadville which Barber had launched and Gilman stabilized-~the 


golden age when the world seemed young and all things possible, 
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CHAPTER III 
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‘THE QUIET TIME: 1919-1938 


The Move to Chicago 

The primary motive for the move to Chicago was the advance 
in research methods which made a large university center imperative 
for the training of ministers. But the second motive and one of 
great weight was the need of the students for the laboratory of 
practical social ethics: the large industrial city. 

In 1911 President Southworth said, "We live in the age of 
the settlement and the institutional church. I am uttering an 
obvious platitude when I speak of the modern church as primarily 
social rather than theological." He went on to say that the great 
enthusiasms of young men are social, not religiously ideological. 
The minister is called today to be *®more than a spectator in the 
struggle between labor and capital, between 'the interests' and 
'the people,' between the oppressor aud the oppressed.” | Clinical 
opportunities are needed. Already, he pointed out, McCormick, 
Methodist Biblical, Southern Baptist, Northern Baptist, and Andover 
have moved to the great city. The holiday visits to big cities 
have turned out to 2 makeshifts, he averred. Meadville Theologi- 
cal School was a pioneer in introducing the study of sociology 
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into the theological curriculum, but at Meadville, Pennsylvania it 
is so no more. > 

The opponents to moving the school did not claim that 
social ethics could be effectively taught any more at Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, Rather they attacked the idea of teaching social 
ethics. Said their spokesman, shall Meadville no longer teach the 
"ministry of human evolution" but specialize in the "ministry of 
social reconstruction?" Never, was the answer to the rhetorical 
question. The Unitarian churches want a religion and philosophy 
of common sense to do for liberals what Mrs, Eddy does for intelli- 
gent people.” 

The move failed in 1911, but the World War made new and 
greater need for the study of social ethics and the removal to 
Chicago to deal with the domestic and international problems which 
had arisen in its wake.° 
, In 1925 on the occasion of the vote of the Board of Trus- : 
tees to move, the Board stated that the prime reasons for its 
action were the better opportunities in Chicago for first hand 
study of social tendencies and urban conditions and for inspection 
of modern methods of charity, philanthropy, and reform. * 


After the removal President Southworth again pronounced 
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that the Christian Church is today inseparably bound up with in- 
dustrial problems. He rejoiced that the training of ministers by 
Meadville Theological:School is now not in isolation but where 
competition is fiercest and class struggle the most desperate. 
If Chicago has slums, it has also social settlements; if it has 
criminals, it has also juvenile courts; if it has poverty and 
disease, it has also hospitals and philanthropic institutions. 
He might well have quoted Sandburg's pean, 

But back at little Meadville, Pennsylvania a few tears 
were shed for the passing of the lectures and institutes, and even 
perhaps the controversy that had enlivened the town's existence 


for eighty years. 


Robert James Hutcheon > 


Upon Mrs. Spencer's departure Robert J. Hutcheon continued 
his courses in the philosophy and psychology of religion, but his 
title was changed for a few years to the Caleb Brewster Hackley 
Professor of Sociology, Ethics, and the Philosophy of Religion.” 
By 1927 the title conveyed the reality of his courses more clearly: 
Caleb Brewster Hackley Professor of the Psychology and Philosophy 
of Religion.* For from 1919 to 1938 Meadville never offered more 
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than one (introductory) course in social ethics. 

Professor Hutcheon's course was entitled "Social Recon- 
struction." It dealt with the changes in mental attitudes, social 
relations, and social institutions needed to lift society nearer 
to the Christian ideal.? It dealt specifically with eugenics, the 
family, education, distributive justice, crime, the treatment of 
minorities, war, and sales heen relations.” 

Hutcheon saw the reformer's ideological task as constant 
progress: move on from Homer through all thought to Hegel, but 
don't stop there--continue to the present.” Sympathy was not 
enough for the minister. He must study, especially social psy- 
chology.* Thus he will be above the prejudices of class, and able 
to serve all.° But of course he will draw the fire of all con- 
tending classes if he does remain objective,°© 

From his psychologist's position Hutcheon also stressed 
the role of the natural leader in social change,’ And the change 
that leader produces must be slow since nature rarely moves in 


leaps. But real changes are today needed in the systems of pro- 


perty, SAMY ; and international relations,” We may not be 
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socialists or Freudians, yet we must heed them: they are exagger- 
ating what we have ignored. 

In the autumm of 1928 Robert Hutcheon warned of glorying 
in our prosperity, comfort, and ease, Said he, "We seem to be on 
the trough of the wave [of social change] . . . but there will be 
a crest," 

After the crash of 1929 Professor Hutcheon gave as the 
three criteria for a just economic order economic security,° 


material welfare basic for full expression of personality, * 


o 


and 
justice in distribution. In those years of milk strikes, unenm- 
ployment demonstrations, and bonus marches Professor Hutcheon 
prophesied that though the American people would reject Communism 
for its force, doctrinaire overconfidence, persecution, and hate, 
yet we all would have to face up to the fact which lies behind its 
only appeals: its promise to form a society in which one can respect 
one's vocation as moral .° 

Like Hutcheon's philosophy of social ethics, the Ballou 
Lectureships did not radically change character from those of his 
predecessors in social ethics. In 1919-20 Professor Charlies H, 
Haskins of Harvard spoke on the future of Germany; George C. Haynes 
of the Bureau of Negro Economics at Washington on the adjustment | 
of race relations; and the Reverend Hugh R. Orr of the American 


Unitarian Association on a social program for the church.in the — 
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industrial age. 

In 1920-21 John Gyorgy of Hungary lectured on world unity 
through religion; the Reverend D. Basel Martin of London on the 
religious implications of internationalism; William J. Gould of 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts on country cooperation with city 
social service; Earl C. Davis of Lancaster on the relations of the 
minister to the worker; and William Crossland of the Social Service 
Federation on new trends in philanthropy.” 

In 1921-22 John A. Ryan of the Catholic University in 
Washington presented his church's views on social ethics.° 

The lecturers for 1922-25 were Edward T. Devine and 
Hamilton Holt, both of New York, on international efforts at peace. 
And for 1923-24 Robert A. Woods of Boston discussed the settlement 
house.” 

In 1924-25 A. J. Carlyle of Oxford on Christian social 
principles, Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool on Christian sociology, 
and Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver of Cleveland on peace were the lec- 
turers .° Rabbi Silver pointed up the distinction between indi- 
vidualistic pacifism and social activism against war, and expressed 
his hope that the Jew would struggle for peace even at the risk of 


anti-semitism, ’ 
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In 1925-26 Paul Blanshard of the League for Industrial 
Democracy spoke on conditions in Russia and China; Dilworth Lupton 
of Cleveland on Europe; and Frederick J, Libby of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War on peace. 

Anna Garlin Spencer returned for a lecture the following 
year. Newcomers were Curtis W. Reese who spoke on the minister 
and civic service and David Rhys Williams who discussed the liber- 
alizing function of the *open forum. *” 

In 1927-28 Robert C. Dexter spoke on the minister and 
public affairs, and Rachelle S. Yarras on social work and social 
hygiene. 

The next year, 1928-29, the last year of prosperity, saw 
tronically enough not one address on social ethics.” In 1929-30 
Mrs. Spencer spoke again, and also the Reverend Caleb S. S. Dutton 


4 


of San Francisco, In 1930-31 Kalidas Nag of the University of 


Calcutta spoke on Hindu social literature.° 

From 1931-32 on the Ballou Fund was merged with the other 
lecture funds, and the titles of lectures were no longer given.® 
Judging from the names of some of the lecturers, however, it seems 
certain that social ethics were not slighted in those halcyon New 


Deal days: John Haynes Holmes, Norman Thomas , Harry F. Ward, Jane 
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Addams ,? John Howard Melish, @ and A. J. Muste.° 

Why did the teaching of social ethics at Meadville operate 
in a more limited way in the 1920's and 'S0's than it had before? 
There are several factors which together may answer the question. 

The years of the twenties were a notoriously conservative 
decade of satisfaction, smugness, and blind optimism. The revolt 
of "Gilded Youth" and agitations of the Menckens never touched upon 
fundamental social questions nor reached down into the masses of 
the people. It is almost inevitable that the spirit of this age 
should have diminished the traditional Meadville concern with so- 
cial reform and theory, however strong that concern might be. 

Then too the social reform problems and movements of 
Chicago, second only to New York City in glaring poverty and 
radicalism, gave to the student opportunities for a study of secu- 
lar social ethics, theoretical as well as practical, that allowed 
the school to diminish its formal offerings in that field. 

After 1930 indeed it might well have been wise for the 
Meadville administration consciously to have played down social 
ethics. The problem in the depression years was not to lead the 
Meadville student into a concern with social ethics but rather to 
encourage him to leave a little room in his mind and activities 
for something else other than social ethics,* Also, with settle- 


ment houses Unitarian and otherwise, urban churches Unitarian and 
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otherwise, and charities Unitarian and otherwise, the Meadville 
student in Chicago could pursue philanthropic field work formal or 
voluntary as had never been possible in Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps the decisive factor in reducing Meadville's inde- 
pendent offerings in social ethics was the availability of the 
resources of the University of Chicago. The renowned Burgess was 
offering courses in social pathology, the family, and the social 
treatment of crime in the twenties, and in the depression era the 
social ethics of that period were available from Paul Douglas, an 
outstanding ideologue of the New Deal philosophy.” 

Even more important to Meadville was the fact that the 
University of Chicago's Divinity School was at the height of its 
Golden Age as undisputed leader of that religious liberalism which 
was almost the official ereed of the American denominations. Not 
only was social ethics a crucial part of this liberal seminary's 
program, but every other department was strongly tinctured with 
sociology. Whether one sat in Bible class or in Church history 
or in philosophy of religion, one was sure to hear a discussion 
of the social causes and the social implications of this or that.° 
Shailer Matthews symbolized the social seminary, and his courses 
on church and society and stcial theology were influential on the 


Meadville student.* Indeed a member of the social team of the 
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University theological center was Clayton Bowen, Meadville's Pro- 
fessor of New Testament. The students who sat under him found the 
prophets and the eschatologists as pertinent to real life and so- 
cial ethics as W.P.A.. or N.R.A. could be. 

When we speak then of the twenties and thirties as “The 
Quiet Time™ we can only refer to the formal responsibilities of 
Meadville. The social-ethical influences on Meadville's students 
were far from quiet, 

At the height of the "Big Red Scare" of the early twenties, 
Meadville was "raided" by Attorney General Palmer's men. The 
American Legion post in Meadville town had planned a May 1, 1920 
"America Day,*® and some Meadville students had informed the local 
trade union council of the anti-labor intent of the “National 
Security League* which had influenced the Legion towards this end. 
Federal agents appeared in Meadville, giving the students in ques- 
tion a gruelling examination, and snooping about the town question- 
ing the citizenry about kindly old Meadville professors and stir- 
ring up Quiescent hornet nests of theological rivalry. President 
Southworth firmly and calmly but with clear indignation explained 
F to Attorney General Palmer the difference between communism and 
Unitarian social ethics. 

g In 1926 a Meadville Chapter of the League for Industrial 
Democracy was established,” inspired by the Ballou Lecture of its 
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representative, Paul Blanshard,* (who over twenty-five years later 


was again to make Unitarian history as author of the Unitarian- 


published shocker, American Freedom and Catholic Power). The 


Meadville L.I.D. survived the trip to Chicago, for in 1929 it was 
congratulating itself on its participation towards the tabling of 
the Cruiser Bill in Congress.” 

The depression produced three Meadville theses in social 
ethics: Richard Hall's "Towards a New Ethic for a Better Social 
Order," a technocratic type solution;° and Arthur N. Moore's 
“Theodore Parker's Protest Against the Capitalistic Industrializa- 
tion of New England,® which extolled Parker's pragmatism® (both in 
1932). In 1937 Harvey Swanson wrote his "Applying Religion Intel- 
‘ligently to our Economic Order," the bulk of which was an outline 
of secular left wing New Dealism, behind which Paul Douglas’ hand 
may probably be seen.” F 

All three theses are further evidence of the life and 
health of the concluding years of Robert Hutcheon's period as 
‘Hackley Professor. 
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CHAPTER IV 
EPILOGUE: 1939-1944 


The date that marks the division between modern history 


and current events is always difficult to determine. The writer, 
| ‘as he avereashes his own time, finds it more and more difficult 
to convince even himself that he is reporting objectively. Trends 
are undeveloped, denouments have not yet occurred, the personnel 
of the history are still alive. 

For this reason the story of the teaching of social ethics 


at Meadville, as history, can be pursued no further than the re- 


*tirement of Professor Hutcheon, Yet to leave the story at that 


point would obscure what tentatively seems to be a significant 
pattern of the entire development of this field of study from 
1844 to the present. 

In 1939 James Luther Adams, who had already been a& member 
of the Meadville faculty for several years, was appointed Caleb 
Brewster Hackley Professor of the Psychology and Philosophy of 
| Religion to succeed Professor Hutcheon.+ The process of changing 


content in the work of the Hackley Professorship now reversed 


itself. The year 1918 had seen the work of that Professorship 


entirely within the realm of social ethics, and from 1919 to 1958 
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the offerings in social ethics were reduced close to nil, the 
Hackley Professor instead teaching philosophy and psychology. 

Dr. Adams, upon taking over the chair, continued for a short time 
teaching the psychology and philosophy of religion, but before 

long the Hackley seat had returned to its original purpose-~-social 
ethics. In 1941-42 the process became clear. A course was offered 
in “The History of Voluntarism from Augustine to Tillich,*+ and 
any course whose climax was Tillich, the theologian who had tried 
to build a bridge between the German Church and working class 
Socialism, could not escape the centrality of social ethics, In 
1943-44 Dr, Adams offered a course entitled "The Philosophy of 
History," a survey of the Christian interpretation of the nature 
and significance of history, the sense of history in the Christian 
consciousness, the Kingdom of God and the philosophy of history, 
and Protestant, Catholic, and modern secular philosophers of his- 
tory.” That same year he offered also a “Seminar in Religious 
Socialism."° The die was cast, “Hackley" would mean social ethics 
after all. 

But it would mean a radical turn in the philosophy of 
social ethics, more radical perhaps than Meadville had seen for 
sixty years: a social ethic for men and women who had lived through 
and suffered a terrible depression and a more terrible war, for men 
and women who had also at last searched their hearts with under- 
standing and found there hitherto undreamed of evils and potenti- 
alities for good. 
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The new social ethic was in a sense a turning away from 
the simple philanthropy-cum-reform program exemplified in Barber, 
Gilman, and Spencer, and in a sense a bioud ite towards a theological 
ethic similar to that held, largely implicitly, by Stearns and 
Livermore. 

The new ethic began with a radical criticism of the gradu- 
alistic, simple, optimistic doctrine of progress! held for the 
past sixty years by the Meadville theologians which contained a 
dualism between the evil jungle and the good human society and an 
implicit assumption that what was new was thereby good.” 

The new ethic submitted all human activities to the scath- 
ing analysis of motives which Marx and Freud had one~sidedly begun. 
The insidious workings of projection and rationalization were found 
in all ideologies, both conservative and liberal. Indeed, ideology 
took on a new meaning, not merely the dynamic or truth that it once 
was thought to’ be, put the froth upon the wave of social reality.° 
This povelettenaiy inélent was almost entirely lacking in all 
hitherto existing social ethics. 

Within history the working of God, but often “in wrath," 
was seen by the new ethic,* Conflict is His way, and social 
pluralism the ethical desideratum based upon that way.” The 1ib- 
eral social ethics taught for so long as Meadville had had no 
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theology of the judgment of God working in historical tensions and 


conflicts. The attempts to relate religion and the desired social 
harmony to the imperfections of day-to-day social conflicts had 
failed in the previous era of social ethics. But the new social 
ethic had definite affinities to the theology of history and ethics 
of conflict of Stearns and Livermore for all their pre-scientific 
mythology. 

The liberal social ethic had vainly tried to find tradi- 
tional support for its reformism in the message of Jesus, yet 
ultimately its ally, Biblical criticism, had demolished that at- 
tempt. The new social ethic rediscovered the left wing tradition | 
of Protestantism, the utterly forgotten attempt of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century sects to criticize in the Protestant spirit 
both secular and religious presumptions and oppressions, including 
Protestantism itself. Of course, this tradition was as unknown 


to Livermore and Stearns as to the later teachers of social ethics, 


yet those early Meadvillers had been close enough in time to the 


left wing movement itself still to feel vaguely the effects of its 
ideology. 

The new social ethic again departed widely from former 
systems in proclaiming the sacredness of the power struggle in 
society, even the existence of which the previous generations were 
barely becoming aWALe. The old ethic had seen reforms as gifts 
to the people; the new saw the people's demand for change as the 
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dynamic, The old ethic viewed social evil as primarily the re- 
sult of ignorance; the new realized that increased knowledge did 
not end conflicts of interest.” The old ethic suggested that the 
minister engage in reform as a noble act of superogation; the new 
insisted that refraining from action in the social field was itself 
action towards the decisions of society.” The old teaching of 
social ethics often sent the minister into society to become either 
an ineffectual dabbler or a tool of the power groups he ignored; 


the new teaching strove to prepare the minister to be a hard- 


headed, open-eyed maker of history by participation not in the 


forms but in the realities of the power struggle. 

Yet it must not be thought that the "Golden Age" of social 
ethics teaching at Meadville was evil. Without the full explora- 
tion of idealist reformism, without the contradictions and confu- 
sions and uncertainties, without the failures, the new approach 
to social ethics could never have been developed. 

From 1844 to the 1880's Meadville worked towards the 
creation of a discipline of social ethics. From the 1880's through 
the first World War social ethics was the queen of disciplines at 
Meadville. From the first World War through the depression the 
University of Chicago environment furnished the teaching of social 
ethics for Meadville. And in the latest period Meadville itself 
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again leads in the interpretation of society to religion, but no 
longer as of old with its audience a few students in an isolated 
village. Today the teaching of social ethics by Meadville Theo- 
logical School is to the entire great theological center of the 


University of Chicago and to its wider surrounding comnunity. 
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